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PREFACE 


(Children can skip this page. It is only meant for 
the grown-ups.) 


RITING history for children is a delightful 
but very difficult job, and I have found the 
| history of the Church harder to tellin terms 
intelligible to the young than the histories 
of France and England and Scotland. 
For obvious reasons, I have been obliged 
: as} to skip many important details and to 
omit many important names, and in the early chapters to 
repeat legends as if they were facts. I have done this quite 
shamelessly, because I, as a credulous person, actually believe 
that legend is often fact. I am as convinced that St. Joseph 
came to Glastonbury as I am that St. Augustine came to 
Canterbury. I have made many repetitions because difficult 
things must be told to children several times before they are 
understood, and the determination only to use the simplest 
words has made it inevitable that the same phrases shall be 
used over and over again. 

I have written throughout from the very definite point of 
view of an Anglo-Catholic. I have told my story as I under- 
stand it. ‘There are chapters with which Roman Catholics 
and Church of England Evangelicals will disagree, but I hope 
and believe that I shall be acquitted of unfairness and want of 
appreciation. 

For my denunciation of the Puritans I make no apology. 
Half the ills of the modern world are, I believe, due to Puri- 
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tanism, and if I can instil into the modern child a wholesome 
hatred of the arch-enemy of joy and laughter and real religion, 
I shall, from my point of view, certainly not have written in 
vain. 

I have been indebted to,many authorities, and the two books 
which I have used most freely are Henry Wakeman’s invaluable 
‘An Introduction to the History of the Church of England,” 
and Dr. Percy Dearmer’s excellent ‘‘ Everyman’s History of the 
English Church.”’ 

I am immensely indebted to my friend Canon Ollard for 
many criticisms and suggestions, and to my friend Dr. Sparrow 
Simpson for reading the proofs and pointing out some errors. 


SIDNEY DARK. 


March, 1925. 
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THE ENGLISH CHILD’S BOOK OF 
THE CHURCH 


CHAPTER ONE 
How the Church Began 


= 4 -|N this book I am going to tell you the 
ay: My, y y| story of the Catholic Church, and particu- 
{| Sls | larly of the Catholic Church in England, 
just as in other books I have told you the 
story of England and Scotland and France. 
4'The Church is the Kingdom of God on 
ee) earth. Our Lord Jesus Christ came on 
Bech to set up this Kingdom. ‘To do this he was born in 
Bethlehem of the Blessed Virgin Mary, lived as a boy and as 
a young man in Nazareth, went about the Holy Land for three 
years, performing miracles and telling the people to repent, 
was crucified on Mount Calvary for the sins of all the world, 
and after three days arose again from the dead. Perhaps you 
have been told that there are many Churches, and sometimes 
in the newspapers you can read about the “‘ Churches.”’ But 
this is really amistake. There is only one Church, just as there is 
one God and one Lord Jesus Christ. ‘There is one Kingdom of 
God as there is one Kingdom of England, and the people of the 
Kingdom of God—the members, that is, of the Catholic Church 
—try to obey the laws of God just as Englishmen try to obey 
the laws of England. It is just as foolish to talk about several 
Churches as it would be to talk about several Englands. You 
will remember that just before his Crucifixion our Blessed 
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Lord and his twelve Apostles met together in an upper room 
in Jerusalem and ate bread and drank wine, and I expect you 
remember, too, that when Our Lord had blessed the bread 
and broken it into pieces, he gave it to the Apostles and said 
to them, ‘‘ This is my Body which is given for you,” and that 
when he gave them the cup of wine to drink, he said, “ ‘This 
is my Blood of the New Testament which is shed for you.” 

This simple supper in Jerusalem was really the beginning 
of the Christian Church. It began, you see, with a very wonder- 
ful miracle. The ordinary bread and wine which had been 
bought from a shop in Jerusalem became the Body and Blood 
of Our Saviour. After the Ascension, when Our Lord had 
gone back to Heaven, his disciples went back with very sad 
hearts to Jerusalem to the same room where they had the Last 
Supper with their Master. There were only twelve of them 
at the Supper, but his other friends joined the Apostles after 
the Ascension into Heaven, and this time there were one 
hundred and twenty persons. Among them, of course, were 
the Blessed Virgin, still sorrowing for her dear Son, St. Mary 
Magdalene, whom the Lord Jesus loved so dearly, and other 
holy women. ‘They prayed to God to help them and give them 
strength. They talked to each other of Jesus and his beautiful 
life, and together they worshipped his holy Name. 

Shortly afterwards, when all Our Lord’s friends were still 
gathered together, they heard a sound like a strong wind, and 
they saw a vision of tongues of fire, and the Holy Ghost, who 
had been sent from Heaven to comfort them, descended on them 
and gave them such power as they had never had before. St. 
Peter and the other Apostles and the rest of Our Lord’s friends 
at once began to preach to the people the things that he himself 
had taught them, and to tell them that they must obey his 
commands and become members of his Church if they would 
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be saved from all evil, saved from their own hard hearts and 
permitted one day to join the angels in Heaven. 

The Apostles were specially chosen by Our Lord to be the 
leaders of his Church when he went away from the earth. He 
did not choose them from the rich people, but from the poor. 
Some of them were fishermen, one was a tax collector, and so 
on. One of the Apostles, Judas Iscariot, was a traitor and sold 
his Master to the Jews for thirty pieces of silver, and afterwards, 
when he thought of the wicked, mean thing he had done, he 
hanged himself. But the other eleven were faithful and true, 
and after Our Lord’s Ascension into Heaven, God chose the 
great Apostle St. Paul and two or three others to join the eleven 
and to help in the work of establishing his Kingdom. 

The Apostles, because they were Our Lord’s particular 
friends, had a special power that was not given to anyone else. 
As Jesus had chosen them, so they were allowed to choose other 
men to carry on the work which they had begun, and by laying 
their hands on their heads, they were able to give these other 
men the special power that Our Lord had given to them. And 
afterwards these other men chose others and so on until our own 
day. It is nearly two thousand years ago since Jesus Christ 
died and ascended into Heaven. But all through these two 
thousand years there has been a long line of men—the bishops 
and priests of the Church—with power to forgive the sins of 
the repentant in the name of God and with authority to ad- 
minister the Sacraments, and to be the rulers of God’s Kingdom. 
The Church to-day is ruled by men who have the power that 
Our Lord gave the Apostles. Catholic bishops and priests have 
what is called the Apostolic Succession. ‘This means that 
they inherit this spiritual power of the Apostles. You will 
understand what this means if you remember that our King 
George V. is descended from kings who reigned in England 
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hundreds and hundreds of years ago and inherits their right 
to be the English King. His is a bodily inheritance. The 
inheritance of our bishops and priests is spiritual. 

There is one other thing that is almost as important as the 
Apostolic Succession. When men or boys and girls start a club 
or a society, they always have rules, and when you join a club 
you have to obey the rules. Now at the Last Supper, when 
Our Lord started the Christian Church, he told his Apostles to 
eat bread and drink wine “‘ in remembrance of me.” ‘This is 
the Holy Eucharist, and it is the most important and most sacred 
of all Christian rites. If you belong to the Christian Church, 
you must be very anxious to obey its first rule, and at least once 
a week you must go to church at the time when the priest blesses 
the wine and the bread, thinking of the kind and wonderful 
Saviour who came down from Heaven to die for us, and be- 
lieving that the bread and wine are his Body and Blood, and that, 
therefore, he is in the church with us as he was with his Apostles 
in the upper room in Jerusalem. Of course, you will go to 
church to hear sermons, and to sing hymns and to say prayers, 
but the most important thing is to go to church for the Holy 
Eucharist, because Our Lord himself bade us do so. It is silly 
to say you belong to the Church if you do not keep its first rule. 

People join together when they love the same things. Chris- 
tians all love Our Lord because he died that we may live, happy 
and content in eternity, and they love him because he was perfect 
in his kindness and unselfishness. Because they love him and 
trust him and his Church, they believe all that the Church 
teaches. The most important part of this teaching is written 
in the Creeds in your Prayer-Books. 

The most important of these Creeds was drawn up less than 
three hundred years after the death of Our Lord by the bishops 
of the Church who followed immediately after the Apostles. 
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They met at a place called Nicea, and their creed is called the 
Nicene Creed. It is said to-day by the priests and people at 
Mass, and it still expresses what all faithful members of the 
Church believe. 

Now we are beginning to see what the Church really is. It 
consists of thousands of men and women and children all over 
the world who believe the same thing. They become members 
of the Church through the Sacrament of Baptism, and they show 
that they are faithful to its rules by never forgetting the Holy 
Eucharist, which Our Lord himself instituted, and through 
which we are able to gain strength to help us to be kind and 
unselfish and good. It has taken me rather a long time to 
explain all this, but it is of no use for me to try to tell you the 
story of the Church unless you understand what the Church is. 

After Our Lord had ascended into Heaven, and after the Holy 
Ghost had come down on his Apostles and had given them the 
power to obey their Master’s orders, as you have read in the 
Acts of the Apostles in the Bible, the Apostles and disciples 
went away from Jerusalem, journeying north and south and east 
and west. Wherever they went they told the people the Good 
Tidings that they had learned from Jesus. Everywhere some of 
the people listened, and branches of the Church were formed in 
dozens of places. But though some people listened, a great 
many others were angry with the Apostles, who were teaching 
the new religion, and treated them very cruelly and put them to 
death. St. Andrew was crucified in Greece. St. Matthew, who 
wrote the First Gospel in the New Testament, was killed in 
Arabia. St. James was put to death in Jerusalem. 

Two of the Apostles were favoured more than any of the 
others and were given particular work to do. St. Peter became 
the first Bishop of Rome and was crucified by the cruel tyrant 
Nero, thirty-five years after Jesus was crucified in Jerusalem. 
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St. Paul, who never saw Our Lord with his earthly eyes, but who 
was called by God when he was journeying to Damascus, 
preached the Gospel all over the Roman Empire and wrote 
long letters to the Churches, which you will find in the New 
Testament. It was in Rome, too, that he met his death, and in 
the same year as St. Peter. He was beheaded and was buried 
where the great church of St. Peter now stands. 

In the story of the Crucifixion of Our Lord you will read that 
his body was taken down from the Cross by a man called Joseph 
of Arimathea, who “ wrapped it in linen and laid it in the Sepul- 
chre.”’ Soon afterwards St. Joseph, it is said, left his home 
and with twelve friends started on a long journey. ‘They 
probably went by ship to what is now the town of Marseilles, 
in the south of France. ‘Then they trudged right across France, 
and, taking another boat, landed in England in the south of 
Cornwall at the place that we call St. Michael’s Mount. From 
there they walked again through Cornwall and Devonshire into 
Somerset and stopped at last at Glastonbury, a beautiful place 
close to the River Severn. St. Joseph had carried with him the 
cup out of which Our Lord had drunk at the Last Supper in 
Jerusalem. You may be sure that he prized this cup more than 
anything else in the world, and in all his wanderings he had 
taken great care not to lose it. When he got to Glastonbury, he 
and his friends were very tired. ‘They had travelled a long, long 
way, and they now just had to rest. St. Joseph struck his staff 
into the ground on the night that he arrived in Glastonbury to 
show that he could go no farther, and in the morning it had 
taken root and blossomed, and every year afterwards the thorn 
of Glastonbury bore its flowers until it was rooted up by the 
Puritans, about whom I shall have to tell you in a later chapter, 
sixteen hundred years later. In order that the cup might be 
kept safe, they buried it below what is now called Chalice Hill, 
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where, to this day, the spring water flows red as blood. Un- 
fortunately, after St. Joseph’s death no one could find where 
the sacred cup, the Holy Grail as it is called, had been hidden, 
and ever since men have been searching for it in vain. St. 
Joseph and his friends built a church of rushes and reeds at 
Glastonbury. It was a poor little church, not at all like the large, 
beautiful buildings to which we go on Sundays, but it was very 
splendid all the same, because it was the first church ever built 
in England. Here Christianity was taught to the English 
people, and from the church priests went out all over the western 
and southern part of our country, telling the people what St. 
Joseph had learned far away in Jerusalem. 

You must remember that when St. Joseph of Arimathea came 
to England, and for many years afterwards, our island was part 
of the Roman Empire. The Romans had first come here 
fifty-five years before the birth of Our Lord, under the great 
Julius Czesar, and they gradually conquered the whole of Eng- 
land, except Cornwall, as well as the southern part of Scotland. 
They made roads and built cities. The Roman soldiers were 
encamped in various places, and the country was ruled by a 
Roman Governor. It was a very good thing for the Britons 
that the Romans crossed the Channel, because they taught them 
to obey laws and to live decently. The Romans treated the 
Britons as equals, and many Britons joined the Roman army 
and helped the Romans to rule the country. 

The Church that was founded at Glastonbury gradually 
spread all over Roman Britain. We do not know the names of 
the missionaries who preached the Gospel, but we know that, 
little by little, the faith spread, and we know also that there was 
real friendship between the Church in Britain and the Church 
in France. Indeed, in some of the out-of-the-way places of the 
country where the Romans themselves had never gone, the 
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Christian missionaries made their way, preaching the Good 
Tidings to the people. 

Nearly two hundred and fifty years after St. Joseph came to 
Glastonbury, the famous St. Alban suffered martyrdom at a 
place which is now the town of St. Albans to the north of Lon- 
don. While St. Alban was still a pagan, he hid in his house a 
Christian priest for whom the Roman soldiers were searching, 
and whom they wished to put to death. St. Alban listened to 
the good priest and himself became a Christian, and when the 
judge ordered him to worship the pagan gods, he refused. ‘The 
judge asked his name, and he said, “‘ I am called Alban by my 
parents, and I worship and adore the true and living God who 
created all things.” The judge ordered him to be tortured; 
but St. Alban suffered the pain gladly and refused to deny his 
religion. ‘Then the judge commanded that his head should be 
cut off with a sword. But the soldier who was to put him to 
death threw his sword on the ground and knelt down and asked 
that he, too, might die with the brave Christian, and together 
they were taken to the top of a hill, and there St. Alban prayed 
that God would give him water, and immediately a spring broke 
out of the ground at his feet. After drinking some of the water, 
St. Alban was beheaded, but the eyes of the man who killed him 
fell to the ground with the martyr’s head. 

Other saints who lived and preached in Britain in these long- 
ago days were St. Ninian, a Scotsman, and St. Martin of ‘Tours, 
whose name we remember on November 11, and who once, 
before he became a priest, and was still a soldier, seeing a poor 
man shivering by the roadside, tore his own cloak in two and 
gave the man half of itto wrap round him. Most of the churches 
in Britain were simple wooden buildings, but St. Ninian built 
a stout church on the shore of Wigton Bay, and this was probably 
the first stone church ever seen in our country. 
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Constantine and St. Helena 


E must now leave England for a time and 
see what was happening to the Church in 
other lands. At the time of the death of 
Our Lord, the Holy Land, the country that 
we now call Asia Minor, Persia, the north- 
ern coast of Africa, the whole of southern 
2 Europe, France, and Britain were parts of 
a great en Empire, and the people who lived in all 
these countries obeyed laws made by the Emperor and his 
Senate in the city of Rome. If you look at the map you 
will see how immense the Roman Empire was, although it 
was never so large as the British Empire is to-day. When 
Our Lord died, his disciples, as I have told you, went away 
from Jerusalem to all parts of the Roman Empire, preaching 
the Gospel and founding Churches; but for nearly three hundred 
years the Roman Emperors themselves remained pagans, wor- 
shipping Jupiter and Venus and other heathen gods. They 
would not listen to the story of Jesus of Nazareth, and they would 
not believe in the one true God. Indeed, they tried hard to 
stop the spread of Christianity and to destroy the Church by 
persecuting the Christians. But the more they persecuted, the 
stronger the Church grew. Men and women were burned and 
crucified and thrown alive to the lions because they refused to 
deny their Lord. But their example fired other men and women 
to join the Church that had given them such splendid and 
undaunted courage. 
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Despite persecutions, the Church grew stronger and stronger 
and larger and larger, and at last, at the beginning of the fourth 
century, a Roman Emperor, Constantine the Great, himself 
became a Christian, and instead of trying to destroy the Church, 
he gave his whole soul to making it strong and prosperous. 
Constantine the Great was very lucky in having a good Christian 
woman for his mother. She was called Helena, and we remem- 
ber her as St. Helena, and it is good for us to know that, it is 
said, she was born at Colchester, in England. When St. Helena 
was quite an old woman, she went to Palestine to pray in the 
places where Our Lord had lived and worked his miracles 
and suffered and died. One of the Roman Emperors, called 
Hadrian, had hated the Christians and Christ so much that he 
had built a temple dedicated to the goddess Venus over the 
place where Our Lord was buried. The temple had become a 
ruin when St. Helena went to Jerusalem. She had the ruin 
cleared away, and she hired a number of men to dig down into 
the earth, and there she found the True Cross on which Our Lord 
died. She then had all the pagan walls taken away from Mount 
Calvary and from the place of the Holy Sepulchre, and a great 
church was built covering both these holy places. If you go to 
Jerusalem you can climb up a flight of steep stone steps to the 
top of Mount Calvary, and there under one of the altars you 
can put your hand in the place where the Cross was fixed, and 
then you can go down the steps and walk a little way to the 
Holy Sepulchre, and you can kiss the stone that marks the 
place where the body of Our Lord lay on the night of the first 
Good Friday before his glorious Resurrection. When you have 
been to these two holy places, you can walk a little farther till 
you come to what is called the chapel of St. Helena, and there 
you can see where this good Empress sat watching the men 
digging day after day until at last the True Cross was found. 
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Thanks to Constantine the Great, the greater part of the 
Roman Empire became Christian, including our own island of 
Britain. Now it is a very sad thing that all through the history 
of the Church there have been a certain number of men who 
have not been content to believe what the Church has taught 
them, but have thought that they knew better and have altered 
the Creeds and set themselves against the Divine authority 
that has come down through the Apostles from Our Lord. 
In our own time we know that there are all sorts of people who 
are good men and in many ways good Christians, who call 
themselves Baptists, and Congregationalists, and so on, and who 
think that they know better than the Catholic Church. Similar 
men appeared in the Church in its early days, and, indeed, there 
were so many of these heretics, as they were called, and so 
many different kinds of belief preached in different churches 
that, as I told you in the first chapter, in the year 325 many of 
the bishops of the Church throughout the world met together at 
the invitation of Constantine the Great at Nicea, near the city 
of Constantinople where the Emperor lived. There were 
bishops from Italy and from Spain and from Egypt and from 
Jerusalem and Alexandria, and among other great men was 
St. Athanasius, an eager, red-headed little man who gave his 
name to the Athanasian Creed, which is printed in our Prayer- 
Books. This Council at Nicea drew up the Nicene Creed, 
which all Catholics still firmly believe. It is the Creed of the 
Church of England and of the Church of Rome, and it is with 
one small exception the Creed of the great Eastern Orthodox 
Church, to which men belong in Greece, in Asia, and Russia 
and the countries in the Balkans. You will remember that in 
the Nicene Creed we say, ‘“‘ And I believe in the Holy Ghost, 
the Lord and giver of life; who proceedeth from the Father 
and the Son.” Roman Catholics say the same words, but 
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in the Eastern Orthodox Church they leave out the words 
“and the Son.” This is really more important than it will 
seem to you, as you will understand when you grow older. It 
was just this difference in the Creed that caused the separation 
between the Eastern Orthodox Church and the great Roman 
Catholic Church of the West. This final separation took place 
in the year 1054. 

The next time you go to church and hear the priest begin, 
“I believe in one God,” remember that exactly the same 
words in Latin were being said in church by the ancient 
Britons when Britain was a Roman province, and that it was the 
Creed of the old saints and martyrs as to-day it is the Creed of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. When you grow older, people 
will tell you that everything in this world changes, and that the 
things that men believed years and years ago they do not believe 
any more. This is true of a great many things. People used 
to think that the world was flat, and now we know that it is 
round. People used to think that the sun went round the world, 
and now we know that the earth goes round the sun, and so on. 
But there are certain things that do not change—the eternal 
things. ‘There are certain things that have always been true, 
and the things that have always been true are written out for us 
in the Nicene Creed. 

About four hundred years after the death of Our Lord, the 
Roman lands in Italy were invaded by the Barbarians from the 
north, and the Emperors had to send to Britain for their soldiers 
to defend Rome itself from its enemies. As soon as the Romans 
had gone, the Picts and Scots, who lived in the mountains of 
the north of Scotland, marched into England and began to 
kill the people and to burn the villages. ‘The Britons gathered 
together an army to fight their enemies. It happened that 
at that time two French bishops called Germanus and Lupus 
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were staying in England, and. they with many priests hurried 
to join the British army. Lent was close at hand, and the good 
bishops baptised all the soldiers that had not yet been baptised, 
and when Easter came they made a church out of the boughs 
of trees “‘ for the feast of the Resurrection of Our Lord.” After 
the service, Germanus led the soldiers against the Picts and 
Scots. ‘The soldiers shouted “ Alleluia”’ three times and rushed 
at their enemy, who fled away in disorder, and not one single 
Briton was killed. ‘This battle, which was fought in North 
Wales, is always called the Alleluia victory. 

One of the old British saints whose names we like to re- 
member is St. David. He lived about two hundred years 
after the Alleluia victory. He is the patron saint of Wales. 
He lived all his life in his own country, teaching his own 
people, and he built the first cathedral at St. Davids, the Welsh 
town that is named after him. 

Another famous saint is St. Patrick, the patron saint of 
Ireland, who was born in Scotland in the year 389, just about 
the time when the Roman soldiers were beginning to go back 
to Italy. When St. Patrick was seventeen, his home was 
attacked by pirates from Ireland, and he was taken away and sold 
as a slave, and it was while a slave in Northern Ireland that he 
began to think of God and to devote himself to his service. 
After six years, St. Patrick escaped to France on a ship which 
carried a cargo of Irish wolf-hounds. He probably landed at 
Bordeaux, in the south of France, and from there he went still 
farther south and stayed for some time in a monastery. For 
eighteen years St. Patrick prayed and studied and prepared 
himself for his great work, and then he went back to Ireland 
when he was forty-three years old, twenty years after he had 
made his escape. He preached the Gospel, converted the 
people, and worked many miracles. He built churches and 
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monasteries, and at last, when he was seventy-two years old, 
he died and was buried in the first church that he had built 
when he came back to Ireland thirty years before. 

A hundred years after the death of St. Patrick, St. Columba, 
who was of royal Irish birth, went from Ireland to Scotland and 
built a monastery on the island of Iona, and monks from Iona 
taught the Christian faith in Scotland, in Wales, and in the 
north of England. A few hours before St. Columba died, 
his horse came into his cell and wept on his bosom, and this 
story shows the famous saint’s great love of animals. Iona 
was a very sacred place for hundreds of years, particularly 
for the Scots, and in the old days the Scottish kings went to 
[ona to be crowned on the stone which is now in Westminster 


Abbey. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
The Church and the Anglo-Saxons 


HE Britons gained the Alleluia victory 
over their enemies the Picts and Scots, 
4] but the Picts and Scots continually came 
back from the mountains, savagely killing 
q# and destroying. The Britons were poor 
fighters. For years and years they had 
: : 21 looked to the Romans to defend them, and 
now that the Romans were gone they tried to find some 
other soldiers to help them. So they invited the Angles and 
the Saxons, who lived in what is now the northern part of 
Germany, to come to Britain to drive away the Picts and the 
Scots. The Angles and the Saxons were perfectly splendid 
fighters, and they very soon forced the Britons’ enemies back 
to their mountains. But they came from a very hard, 
barren country, and when they landed on the shores of Kent 
they thought that England would be a fine place in which to 
live, and so, instead of going home, they declared war on the 
people whom they had come to help, drove the Britons away 
into Wales and Cornwall, and took the country for themselves. 
It is from the word Angles that the words England and English 
have come, and they, far more than the Britons, were our 
ancestors. 

When they came to Britain, which we may now call England, 
the Anglo-Saxons were heathens. They worshipped gods 
whom they called Odin and Thor, who lived in Walhalla and 
were always fighting and drinking and doing the things that 
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the Anglo-Saxons loved to do themselves: They hated Our 
Lord because he is the Prince of Peace, and ‘they persecuted 
the Christians as the Romans had persecuted them before the 
time of Constantine. They burned down the churches that 
the Britons had built, and for years there were no Christian 
churches at all in England except far away in the north and in 
Cornwall. 

In the year 590, a great and good man, very learned and full 
of charity, became Pope of Rome. He was called Gregory 
the Great. One day he was walking through the market-place 
at Rome when he saw a group of fair-haired boys offered for 
sale as slaves. He asked from what country they came, and he 
was told from England. He then asked to what race they 
belonged, and whether they were Christians or heathens. 
The slave merchants said that they were Angles and heathens. 
The good Pope said, “‘ They have the faces of angels, and such 
should be made joint heirs with the angels in Heaven,” and 
he at once made up his mind to send missionaries to England 
to convert the Angles and the Saxons to the Christian faith. 
The missionary that he chose was Augustine, and he set out 
with a number of monks from Rome on the long, and what was 
then the dangerous, journey from Italy to England. When 
they had gone about a quarter of the way they began to be 
afraid, and Augustine went back to Rome to ask Gregory not 
to send them on so perilous a mission. But the Pope told them 
to have greater courage and to do as he had bidden them, and 
so they went on, and soon after Easter in the year 597 they 
landed on the shores of Kent, near Ramsgate. In those days 
England was not one united country but was divided into seven 
kingdoms, each with its own king. The King of Kent was 
called Athelbert, and he had his palace in Canterbury. He was 
married to a French princess who was a Christian, and who, 
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before Augustine came, had already tried to convert her 
husband. So “Ethelbert was quite ready to listen to the 
message that Augustine brought to him. 

The King and his Court waited for the missionaries, seated 
in the open air, and it must have been a fine and a strange sight 
when the procession approached the town of Canterbury, headed 
by across-bearer, and then by a picture of Our Lord on the Cross, 
with the monks singing the Litany as they came towards the 
King. Augustine preached a sermon to which the King lis- 
tened very attentively, and although he did not at once become 
a Christian, he gave Augustine a house in Canterbury and 
allowed him to go on with his preaching, and after a time the 
King himself was baptised with the greater part of his people, 
and after a little while longer Augustine became the first Bishop 
of Canterbury. 

I want you very much in thinking of the history of the Church 
to remember how over and over again the present is linked with 
the past. The present Archbishop of Canterbury, the head of 
the Church in England, sits in the chair of St. Augustine. 
There has been one Archbishop after another ever since those 
early days, and though there have been changes, and though 
many things have happened which we wish had not happened; 
everyone of those many Archbishops has believed and taught 
the Catholic Creed, which, as I have told you, was decided 
sixteen hundred years ago at Nicea. 

Only a very little of Saxon England was won for the Church 
during the lifetime of Augustine. Saebert, the King of the 
West Saxons, and a nephew of /Ethelber:, however, was bap- 
tised, and he and his uncle founded the first church of St. Paul 
in London. But when Augustine died, most of the Angles and 
Saxons outside Kent still worshipped Thor and Odin, and had 
not learned to love and adore our Blessed Lord. Do not forget 
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that there were still Christians in the west and the north who 
belonged to the Church that was founded when St. Joseph of 
Arimathea came to Glastonbury. There were many monas- 
teries built by St. Columba and other missionaries from 
Ireland, and many bishops and priests. ‘These bishops of the 
ancient Church met St. Augustine at Gloucester, but, unfor- 
tunately, they disagreed about things that really did not matter 
very much, such as the date of Easter and the details of the 
ceremony of Baptism. It is a sad thing when men who agree 
about very important things quarrel about the little things. 
But this has often happened in the history of the Church. 

Twenty years after the death of Augustine, A‘thelburga, a 
Christian princess, and the daughter of a King of Kent, was 
married to the King of Northumbria, which was the Saxon 
country that covered nearly the whole of the north of England. 
When she left her home she took a missionary called Paulinus 
with her, and he preached to Edwin, the King of Northumbria, 
and to the great men of his Council at a little place near York. 
When the sermon was finished, they all decided to become 
Christians, and the King himself was baptised on Easter Eve, 
627, in the church of St. Peter the Apostle at York. Paulinus 
must have been a splendid preacher. He was a tall man with a 
stoop, with black hair and a thin face, but there was something 
dignified and mystic about him that impressed everyone wher- 
ever he went. For six years he went up and down the kingdom 
of Northumbria preaching to the people and establishing the 
Church. But, unfortunately, a war broke out between Edwin 
and the Welsh, and the country was invaded and the churches 
were burned, and the King gave up his faith. 

Although it has sometimes seemed that the Church has been 
beaten by its enemies, defeat has never been anything more 
than a step towards another great victory. Northumbria wags 
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won back from the Welsh by a king called Oswald, who had been 
educated in the monastery at Iona, and was a good and fervent 
Christian. When he had defeated his enemies, he sent to Iona 
for a missionary to teach his people, and a monk called Aidan 
came to him. Aidan built a monastery on the island of Lindis- 
farne, off the coast of Northumberland. It is a poor little 
island, which can be reached from the mainland when the tide 
is low. Here Aidan built a church with a thatched roof, with 
cells for his monks made of wood and thatch, and here, too, he 
founded a school where boys could be taught to read and write 
and to love Our Lord. In a book called ‘‘ Aidan the Apostle 
of England,” there is a pleasant description of this, one of the 
first English Christian schools: 

‘We can picture the youths at their daily work in their 
school chamber, with their waxed tablets, styles, pens, and ink- 
horns, while upon the wall hung leather satchels holding those 
books which the brethren needed on their missionary journeys. 
Some of the boys are perhaps learning to read and write, others 
are repeating a portion of the Psalter to one of the brothers, and 
possibly Aidan himself is helping some of these Northumbrian 
lads in their study of the Holy Scriptures, while he, in his turn, 
learns from them words and phrases of their language.” 

But Aidan was not content to live quietly at Lindisfarne, 
saying his Mass in the chapel and teaching boys in the school. 
He and his monks travelled on foot through the country teaching 
the rich and the poor and urging them to faith and good works. 
The consequence was that other monasteries were built, the 
people ceased to quarrel, and began to obey the laws; forests 
were cut down and fields were ploughed and sown. In all these 
good works, Aidan was helped by King Oswald. 

We know all about these days from the writings of a man 
who lived soon after, called the Venerable Bede. Among many 
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other things, the Venerable Bede tells us the following story of 
King Oswald and St. Aidan, the bishop who was his friend: 

‘It is reported that when he was once sitting at dinner, on 
the holy day of Easter, with the aforesaid bishop, and a silver 
dish full of dainties before him, and they were just ready to bless 
the bread, the servant, whom he had appointed to relieve the 
poor, came in on a sudden and told the King that a great multi- 
tude of needy persons from all parts were sitting in the streets 
begging some alms of the King; he immediately ordered the meat 
set before him to be carried to the poor, and the dish to be cut 
in pieces and divided among them. At which sight the bishop, 
who sat by him, much taken with such an act of piety, laid hold 
of his right hand, and said, ‘ May this hand never perish.’ ” 

Oswald was killed in battle. He had been so good a man, 
and his people had loved him so much, that he is numbered with 
the saints and called St. Oswald, and many years afterwards 
a monastery was built in his honour at Gloucester, where his 
bones were taken and were regarded by the people as sacred 
relics. 

The next King of Northumbria, Oswin, was also a Christian, 
and also loved Aidan very much. He did not like to have a 
saint trudging over the rough roads, so he gave him a horse that 
he might make his journeys in greater comfort. But one day, 
when Aidan was riding the horse, he passed a poor man who was 
almost too weak to walk, so he dismounted from his horse and 
gave it to him. You will not be surprised that the King was 
a little angry when he heard this. But Aidan said to him, “ Is 
that son of a mare worth more in your eyes than that son of 
God ?” Aidan died in 651, and was buried in the church at 
Lindisfarne. . 

Now try and remember that in the south of England the 
people were taught the Catholic faith by St. Augustine, a mis- 
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sionary who came all the way from Rome, while in the north 
of England they were taught by St. Aidan, a missionary who 
came from Iona in Scotland, and who had never been to Rome 
at all. Of course, we are all very thankful that the good Pope 
Gregory sent St. Augustine to England, but we cannot forget 
that we must also be grateful for these other missionaries who 
came first from Ireland to Iona in Scotland, and then from Iona 
to England. In the west of England the people were taught 
Christianity by another missionary from Rome, while an Irish 
monk preached in that part of the country which we now call 
Suffolk and Norfolk. Some of the Saxon kings went to France 
and were taught Christianity there. 

Now it was most important that all these Churches that had 
been founded in England should join together and act together 
in their great work of winning England for Our Lord. The 
bishops and priests felt this very much, and in the year 664 a 
meeting was held at Whitby in Yorkshire. I have told you 
already that one disagreement was about Easter, and this had 
become so silly that sometimes Easter was kept twice in one 
place, and at one royal court “‘ when the king, having ended the 
time of fasting kept Easter, his queen and her followers were 
still fasting and celebrating Palm Sunday.” ‘That, of course, 
was very stupid. 

There was a good deal of quarrelling at Whitby, but at last 
the King patched up peace between the bishops, and they all 
agreed that the Church in England should follow the customs 
of the Church in France and Rome. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury was a man called Theodore of ‘Tarsus. He was not 
an Englishman, but had been sent to England by the Pope from 
far-away Cilicia. He was a wise, saintly monk who did not 
come to England until he was nearly seventy years old. He 
appointed bishops in places where they were needed, and he 
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gradually made all the bishops regard the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury as the head of the Church in England, and in the year 673 
he called a meeting of bishops and priests at Hertford, which 
was the beginning of the Convocations of the Church, which 
still meet every year to make its laws and its rules. 

I think the saints whom we ought to know best and whom 
we ought to learn to love are the saints who have lived in our 
own country. I have already told you a little about St. Patrick, 
St. David, St. Columba, and St. Aidan, and St. Oswald the 
king. ‘Then there was St. Cuthbert. St. Cuthbert was a merry, 
light-hearted boy who was fond of jumping and running and 
wrestling. One day he hurt his knee and the swelling was cured 
by an angel, and after that the boy naturally became “ devoted 
to the Lord.”” He entered a monastery at a place called Melrose, 
and at once gave himself up to prayer and fasting with the same 
enthusiasm that he had given before to games of bodily skill. 
Thirteen years after he became a monk he was appointed Prior 
of the monastery, and, like St. Aidan, he went up and down the 
country preaching to the people, often being away from home 
for weeks and weeks. Like the great St. Francis of Assisi, 
St. Cuthbert not only loved men, but called the animals and the 
birds his brothers. It is told of him that one night he went 
down to the seashore, and walking into the water till it reached 
his arms, spent the night in praising God. In the morning he 
came out of the water and continued to pray on the shore, and 
two otters followed him warming his cold feet with their breath 
and wiping them with their hair. St. Cuthbert gave the otters 
his blessing, and then they went back into the sea. 

After some years, St. Cuthbert felt that he must go away 
from other men and spend his life alone in prayer and solitude. 
So he went to a little uninhabited island called Farne and built 
himself a hut of stones and turf, while he built a larger house 
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for any of his brethren who might come to see him, and there he 
stayed for years, until the Church felt that it wanted his help 
and chose him as Bishop of Lindisfarne. St. Cuthbert knew 
that it was his duty to leave the little hut and the quiet that he 
loved so much, but it was with tears in his eyes that he ceased 
to be a hermit and became a bishop, and at the end of his life 
he went back to the little island to die. 

Others of these splendid old English Christians were Czed- 
mon, who wrote the first English hymn, and St. Hilda, who 
founded a famous monastery, and was the first woman who 
played any great part in the Church in England. And then 
there was the Venerable Bede himself, who lived in a monastery 
in Jarrow and wrote a history without which I should not have 
been able to tell you the story of the early days of the Church 
in our country. The Venerable Bede went on working until 
almost the very moment he died. He was busy with a transla- 
tion of St. John into English, and he was very weak and ill and 
all his friends knew that his days were almost over. In the 
evening the monk who was writing what he dictated said to him, 
‘“ Dear master, there is yet one sentence to be written,” and the 
Venerable Bede said to him, “‘ Write it quickly.”” And the monk 
told him, “‘ The sentence is finished now.” ‘Then he sang, 
“‘ Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost,” 
and ‘‘ so departed to the Heavenly Kingdom.” 

During the lifetime of the Venerable Bede, an English 
missionary called Boniface travelled to Germany, which was 
then a heathen country. Boniface became Archbishop of 
Mainz, and was martyred in the year 755. He is now St. 
Boniface, and is always called the Apostle of Germany. 
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The Church Persecuted by the Danes 


AE’TER the death of the Venerable Bede, 
things began to go very badly in the 
English Church. At this time, in France 
and Italy and Spain most of the monks 
obeyed the hard rules of life that had been 
=| drawn up by St. Benedict. They lived 

wsu..{ plous and industrious lives, spending their 
time in prayer and teaching the people. But in England 
each monastery had its own rules, and they were generally 
very easy to obey. Indeed, it was so pleasant to live in 
monasteries and convents that men and women would stay 
in them for a few weeks or months and then go back into the 
world just as if they had been away for a holiday. All this 
worldliness prevented the people from thinking of the monks 
as the servants of God, and from paying much attention to their 
sermons when they preached in church. Bishops, too, had 
grown careless and neglectful of their duties. When things 
were at their worst, a great misfortune happened to England. 
When you grow older and have read more history, you will find 
that men have often been brought back to their duty to God by 
suffering, losses, and tribulations, and that is what happened in 
England in the year 793. 

You will remember that the Angles and the Saxons came 
from North Germany and stole England from ‘the Britons. 
Now, after six hundred years, pecple called the Danes came from 
the countries which we now know as Norway, Sweden, and 
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Denmark, and tried to steal England from the Anglo-Saxons, 
or, as we should now call them, the English. The Danes landed 
on the east coast of England and burnt the monastery on the 
island of Lindisfarne, driving away the monks to the mainland. 
Many other towns were captured, many churches were des- 
troyed, and many people were killed. They burnt down 
Columba’s shrine at Iona and killed all the monks who lived 
there. They destroyed St. Hilda’s Abbey in Yorkshire, and 
after defeating the good King Edmund in Suffolk, the Danish 
princes put him to death because he would not say that he did 
not believe in Christ. Edmund’s body was pierced with many 
arrows, and the Church made him a saint because he died so 
bravely for his faith. He was buried at a place called Bury 
St. Edmunds, and for hundreds of years the pious made pil- 
grimage to that town to pray at the grave of the martyred King. 

For a time it seemed that the Danes would conquer the 
whole of England, for the English had lost heart, and they had 
no strong king to lead them to victory. 

Then, just as misfortunes were blackest, a great leader arose. 
He was called King Alfred, and he was one of the greatest men 
who ever lived. He was kind and cheerful and good. He had 
no silly pride. He was fond of books, and he loved God and his 
fellow-men. No misfortune could make him despair. If he 
was beaten, he at once started to prepare to fight again. It 
was impossible to know Alfred without loving him. His courage 
gave his soldiers courage, and when they looked at him and 
found what a splendid fellow he was, they felt that if they 
followed him the Danes would be driven out of the land, and 
that England would belong once more to the Anglo-Saxons. 

When Alfred first became King, the Danes held all his lands 
except some marshes in Somersetshire. The country and the 
Church were both, indeed, in a sad way. Many of the priests 
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had been killed. Most of the monasteries had been destroyed, 
and nearly all the books in the monastery libraries were burned. 
Hardly anyone in England was able to read, and the people 
were very ignorant, very miserable, and very sad. 

Alfred set out to put things right again. He fought battle 
after battle, and at last conquered his Danish enemies. ‘Then 
he very wisely made friends with them. He gave them 
part of the country so that they might settle down and 
lead peaceful lives, and he persuaded them to become 
Christians. Like everyone else, the Danes loved Alfred when 
they came to know him, and they thought that if Christianity 
made him such a good man, it would be well for them to be 
Christians too. 

When peace had come, Alfred rebuilt the churches and 
started schools, translated books into English so that his people 
might read again, and did everything that he could to make the 
country once more happy and the Church once more prosperous. 
Monks came from Ireland to teach the people, who had almost 
forgotten their religion, and until the day of his death Alfred 
set an example of piety to his subjects. He went to Mass every 
day, and always carried a Prayer-Book in his pocket, and he 
would often get up in the middle of the night to pray in his 
chapel for the country that he loved so well. Alfred has been 
called “‘ England’s darling,’ and I am sure you will feel that he 
well deserved this splendid title. 

After the death of Alfred, another great man carried on his 
work and strengthened the nation and the Church. He was 
called St. Dunstan. When he was still a boy he loved to hammer 
beautiful things out of metal, to draw illustrations for books, 
and to write music, and he was so clever and courteous that he 
was a great favourite at the court of the King. When he grew up 
to be a young man he had a bad illness, and while he was ill, 
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he determined that he would devote his life, not to the service 
of the King, but to the service of God. So he went away by him- 
self and lived in a hermit’s cell near Winchester, and there he 
had fearful struggles with the devil, who tried to force him to 
go back to the King’s court. The King, however, admired 
Dunstan very much, and he sent for him and made him Abbot 
of the monastery at Glastonbury, the place, you remember, 
where Christianity was first taught in England. At Glastonbury 
St. Dunstan made the monks obey the rule of St. Benedict, and 
he started a school in the monastery which soon became the 
best school in England. St. Dunstan was so wise a man that 
the King did not allow him to stay very long at Glastonbury, but 
asked him to help him to govern the country. St. Dunstan 
loved England and the English people, and like so many abbots 
and bishops after him, he would not let the King behave cruelly 
and unjustly. He was very bold and often sternly rebuked the 
King for his sins, and once when the King had behaved wickedly, 
the people, at St. Dunstan’s bidding, took arms against him to 
drive him from the throne. It is very important that you should 
learn that all through the centuries the Church has done its 
best to save the people from evil rulers and to preserve their 
freedom and their rights for them. 

In the year 959, St. Dunstan became Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and for the next sixteen years he was the real ruler of 
England as well as of the Church. Our country was very happy 
when she was ruled by a saint. St. Dunstan persuaded the 
people to give up their bad habit of drinking too much, to forget 
their quarrels and to live peacefully with each other. He sent 
ships to France filled with English merchandise, and he was 
always careful to appoint good and unselfish men to high posi- 
tions in the land and in the Church. Forty new Benedictine 
monasteries were founded in different parts of the country, 
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and priests and monks who did not do their duty were promptly 
and sternly punished. 

St. Dunstan lived to be a very old man. During the last 
nine years of his life he gave up most of his important offices 
and lived quietly, saying his prayers, making bells and organs, 
and reading the books in his library at Canterbury. He must 
have been a very happy old man, because he knew that he had 
been able to do such good service for England and the English 
Church. 

Before St. Dunstan died, the Danes again invaded England. 
The Danes who had made their homes in England at the time 
of King Alfred had become Christians, but these new Danes 
were still savage heathens. ‘They landed in Kent and marched 
to Canterbury. For twenty days the people of Canterbury, 
led by their brave Archbishop, St. Alphege, fought bravely to 
keep the Danes out of the city. But at last a traitor opened the 
gates to the enemy, and St. Alphege was taken prisoner. The 
Danes said that they would let him go if he would give them 
the 3,000 silver pieces that he had collected for the poor. But 
the Archbishop refused. They put him in chains and dragged 
him with them from one place to another for seven months. 
At last, on April 19, 1011, at the end of a banquet at Greenwich, 
when the Danish leaders were maddened by drinking too much 
beer, they sent for St. Alphege and threatened to kill him if he 
would not give them the money. But again the Archbishop 
refused. He was not afraid of death. So one of the Danes 
took up an ox bone from the table and threw it at St. Alphege, 
and his friends fell on him and killed him. You understand, 
don’t you, that St. Alphege died for the Christian faith and the 
poor people of England? So we Christians, who belong to the 
Church of which he was Archbishop, must think of him with 
gratitude and love. 
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So wonderful is our religion that although saints may be 
martyred, the faith always goes steadily on its way. The 
Danes grew so strong in England that for some time Danish 
kings instead of English kings ruled the country. But they, 
too, had become Christians before this happened, and one of 
their kings, Canute, turned out to be one of the wisest and best 
kings who ever ruled in our country. He was fair and just to 
the English as well as to the Danes, and he was as religious and 
kind as King Alfred himself. He made a pilgrimage to Rome 
and encouraged his people to follow his example, and he was 
very anxious that all the priests in England should live good 
spiritual lives. In a letter he wrote in 1028, he said: “‘ I have 
vowed to God to lead a right life in all things, to rule justly and 
piously my realms and subjects, and to administer just judgment 
to all. If heretofore I have done aught beyond what was just 
through headiness or negligence of youth, I am ready, with 
God’s help, to amend it utterly.”’ 

His courtiers sometimes tried to flatter Canute by telling 
him that his power was greater than it really was. So one day 
he ordered his throne to be placed at the edge of the sea, and, 
sitting on it, he commanded the waves to go no farther. Of 
course the waves did not obey him, and the King, turning to 
the courtiers, bade them remember that it was not the King but 
God who was the ruler of the world. 

Canute died, and in the year 1043 our country again had an 
English King. He was descended from the great Alfred, and 
is known in history as St. Edward the Confessor. Before he 
became King, Edward had lived for many years in France, and 
most of his friends were Normans, the name of the people who 
lived in that part of France where Edward had stayed. Edward 
was a good and kind man. His heart was full of pity for every- 
one who was unhappy or unfortunate. Once he helped a thief 
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to escape from his pursuers, and when he was asked why he had 
aided a man who had committed a crime, he said that the thief 
really needed the things that he had stolen. It is very interest- 
ing that this gentle King with his rosy cheeks, his white hair 
and beard, and his pink eyes should have given his country a 
most splendid present so that nowadays we remember him 
while most other kings are quite forgotten. 

Edward was very anxious to make a pilgrimage to Rome. 
But his lords said that he must stay in England and govern 
the country. As he could not go on pilgrimage, he made a vow 
that he would build a great church in honour of St. Peter at 
Westminster, by the side of the River Thames. Years before, 
in the days of the Saxon King Saebert, another church had been 
built at Westminster, which was also dedicated to the first of 
the Apostles. The evening before its consecration, a strange 
man appeared on the banks of the river at Lambeth, just oppo- 
site Westminster, and asked the ferry-man to take him across in 
his boat. When he had landed, the ferry-man saw a number of 
angels descending with flaming candles from Heaven, and 
standing round the stranger, who began himself to consecrate 
the new church. When the service was finished, the stranger 
came back to the boat and was ferried back to Lambeth. He said 
to the ferry-man, “‘ I am Peter, Keeper of the Keys of Heaven. 
I have consecrated my own church of St. Peter, Westminster. 
For yourself go out into the river. You will catch a plentiful 
supply of fish whereof the larger part shall be salmon. This 
is only granted on two conditions—first that you never fish 
again on Sundays; secondly, that you pay a tithe of them to 
the Abbey of Westminster.” I hope when you go across 
Westminster Bridge or walk along the river-side at Westminster 
ot Lambeth, you will remember how St. Peter crossed the river 
in a ferry-boat many, many years ago. Edward knew this 
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story of St. Peter, and it made him the more anxious to build 
a most beautiful cathedral in honour of the great saint. Indeed, 
he spent one-tenth of his money in building Westminster Abbey. 
He died eight days after it was finished, and was buried before 
the high altar. Inthe reign of Henry III., Edward’s body was 
moved to the shrine east of the altar. You can see his tomb 
when you go into the Abbey to say your prayers. When Edward 
died, we are told that “ St. Peter his friend opened the Gate of 
Paradise, and St. John, his own dear one, led him before the 
Divine Majesty.” . 

Westminster Abbey, as I have told you, was King Edward 
the Confessor’s present to our country. It is one of the most 
beautiful churches in the whole world. We English are properly 
proud of the Abbey, but we ought not to forget the good King 
who gave it us, and we should sometimes ask him to pray to 
God for us. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
The Crusaders 


HERE was great trouble for a time in 
England after the death of St. Edward the 
=| Confessor. I have told you that most 
| of Edward’s friends were Normans, and 


f Normandy. But many of the English 
ted an English King, and they chose Harold, son. of 
Earl Godwin. William of Normandy, however, came across 
the English Channel with many knights and soldiers, and 
a battle was fought near Hastings, in which Harold was 
killed, and after a little while William, whom we always call 
William the Conqueror, made himself master of the whole of 
England. 

The year of the Norman Conquest was 1066. That is a 
long time ago. But it is not so long as between the year 1066 
and the time when St. Joseph of Arimathea came to Glaston- 
bury. So that although so many years have passed since the 
Norman Conquest, now that I have come to it I have told you 
half the story of the Church of England. 

On the whole, it was a very good thing that the Normans 
came to England. ‘They were very clever people, and, although 
at first they treated the English harshly, after some time the 
two peoples joined together and became one people. If the 
coming of the Normans was good for the country, it was better 
still for the Church. William brought with him from Nor- 
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mandy a wise and learned Italian bishop called Lanfranc. 
Lanfranc had been a very rich man. One day he thought of 
the words of Our Lord, “If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross and follow me,” and he 
at once sold everything he had and wandered away on the roads 
with one companion. The two men were caught by robbers. 
All their clothes were taken away from them, and they were 
tied to a tree and left there all night long. Lanfranc made a 
vow that if he did not die he would spend the rest of his life in 
the service of God. In the morning he was found by some 
kind men, who unbound him and showed him the way to a way- 
side monastery. It was a very small and humble house when 
Lanfranc first went there, but, owing to his goodness and 
learning, it became a famous abbey. Lanfranc did not want to 
come to England, but William the Conqueror was his friend 
and persuaded him to cross the English Channel and become 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Centuries before William landed in England, the Pope of 
Rome had become the head of the whole Christian Church. 
St. Peter was the first Bishop or Pope of Rome, and because 
he was the first of the Apostles, after his death, all the other 
Bishops of Rome were regarded as the first of the bishops. 
As the Church grew, all the priests and the bishops and all the 
people in the western half of Europe regarded the Pope as Our 
Lord’s direct representative on earth. The Pope gave King 
William his blessing before he started from Normandy. Al- 
though Edward the Confessor was himself such a good, pious 
man, the Church in England was in a sad state when William 
came from Normandy. Many of the priests and monks spent 
their time in hunting and drinking, and the services in the parish 
churches were often neglected. The Pope was very sad when 
he was told of these things, and the real reason why he blessed 
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William was because he knew that he would take to England 
with him wise bishops and learned priests who would put the 
affairs of the Church in order. Lanfranc and his friends, 
indeed, wasted no time. Lanfranc himself at once began to 
build the cathedral at Canterbury which stands there to this 
day. Another bishop built the cathedral at Rochester, and 
another began to build old St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, 
which was burnt down in the Great Fire during the reign of 
Charles II. Abbeys and monasteries and parish churches 
sprang up all over the country, and we can still go into many of 
the churches built by the Normans to say our prayers and to 
worship God. 

Lanfranc made a rule that priests should not marry, and he 
reformed the monasteries, forbidding the monks any longer to 
be idle. Instead of wasting their time, they now began to live 
hard, sober lives, never eating meat, and fasting one day every 
week. Many of them never slept for more than a few hours at 
a time, and rose at midnight from their beds to say their prayers 
in church. They digged and sowed; they opened schools for 
the children and hospitals for the sick people; they looked 
after the poor, and whenever a traveller knocked at the gates of 
a monastery he was warmly welcomed and given food and 
a bed. Besides all these good works, the monks spent part of 
their time in making beautiful illuminated books. It was many 
years before men learned to print books. In those days all 
books had to be written out by hand, and the monks did this 
work very beautifully, as you will see if you go to a museum and 
ask to be shown some of the books that they left behind them. 

The Pope was, of course, pleased when news came to him 
that beautiful churches were being built in England, and that, 
thanks to Lanfranc, bishops and priests and monks were living 
good lives, caring for the people and reverently administering 
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the Sacraments. The Pope and King William were naturally 
good friends, but the King, although he was such a pious Catho- 
lic, would not allow the Pope to appoint bishops without the 
King’s consent. I want you very particularly to remember 
this, because, although at this time and for many years after- 
wards the English believed that the Pope was Christ’s chief 
spokesman on earth, he never had quite such power in England 
as he had in some other countries. 

After Lanfranc died, St. Anselm became Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He was a learned man who had written many 
books, and he was so kind and just that the English people loved 
him very much. St. Anselm did not really want to be Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, but the King, William Rufus, William 
the Conqueror’s son, urged him to consent, and St. Anselm at 
last agreed. But although the King was his friend, and al- 
though Anselm was kind and mild and patient, he was also firm 
and brave, and he would never allow the King to interfere at 
all with the government of the Church or to take away property 
that belonged toit. Both William Rufus and his brother Henry, 
who followed him, said that it was the King who had the 
power to appoint bishops; but Anselm said that bishops were 
appointed by God, who expressed his will through the Pope. 
There was a great quarrel about this, and for a while Anselm 
was not allowed to live in England, but finally the quarrel was 
made up. The King said that he had been wrong, and St. 
Anselm went back to Canterbury, where he died in 1109. This 
was one of many quarrels that have taken place since between 
the King, who is the head of the State, and the Church, which 
is greater than the State, since it is the Kingdom of God. 

In the year 1000 A.D., sixty-six years before William the 
Conqueror came to England, a dreadful plague broke out in 
France, and thousands of people died. While the plague was 
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raging, a great famine also fell on the land, and thousands more 
died from starvation. The people were unhappy and troubled, 
and they repented of their sins and prayed Almighty God to 
save them. It seemed to many of them that it would please God 
if they made a pilgrimage to Palestine to say their prayers in 
Jerusalem, the city in which Our Lord had lived and died. 
The Holy Land, with the city of Jerusalem, had fallen into the 
hands of the Saracens, who believed that Jesus Christ was no 
more than an ordinary prophet, second in importance to their 
own prophet Mahomet. The Saracens persecuted the Chris- 
tian pilgrims when they made the long journey to Jerusalem, 
and often put them to death. One of the men who went at 
this time from France to the Holy Land was called Peter the 
Hermit, and he was very angry when he saw how the Saracens 
oppressed the Christians. He felt, and I am sure that you will 
agree with him, that the city of Christ ought to belong to the 
followers of Christ, and when he came back from the Holy 
Land he went to Rome to ask the Pope to pray all the Christian 
people in Europe, rich and poor alike, to join together to capture 
the Holy Land from the Saracens and to make Jerusalem a 
Christian city. 

The Pope was much moved by what Peter the Hermit told 
him. He called a great council of bishops and priests and 
knights, and he said to the knights that it was their duty to fight 
to win Jerusalem from the enemies of Christ. Peter the Hermit 
himself went back to his home in France and journeyed from 
village to village, telling the poor people that they, as well as the 
rich people, ought to fight for Our Lord. The people listened 
eagerly to Peter, and in the year 1096 a great army of poor men, 
who had left behind all they possessed, started to trudge across 
Europe on their way to the country of Jesus. It would be a 
tremendous journey for us nowadays, and it was much worse 
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then because there were only a very few roads, and everywhere 
there were thieves and brigands waiting to rob and kill. In- 
deed, hardly any of Peter the Hermit’s poor friends reached the 
Holy Land, though the city of Jerusalem was captured by the 
knights, and was for some time a Christian city. But after a 
little while, the Saracens won it back again, and then the people 
of Europe tried seven times more to drive them out. These 
fights for the Holy Land are called the Crusades, and it is good 
for us to know that the third Crusade was led by Richard, King 
of England, who is called Richard the Lion-Hearted, because he 
was such a brave man and such a fine fighter. 

You must not think because the Crusades failed that they 
were foolish adventures. It is always splendid when men are 
ready to face hardship and danger because they love Our Lord, 
and when you get older, you will understand that it is better to 
try and do a fine thing and fail, than to be content just to do 
mean, selfish, and easy things. This is one of the lessons that 
God means the Christian Church to teach to men and women, 
and to boys and to girls. 

Many good things happened to the people of Europe and to 
the Christian Church as the result of the Crusades. They 
quickened men’s faith and made them cherish their religion 
more than they had done before, and because their love for God 
had grown, they felt that they must build beautiful churches in 
which he might be worshipped and the saints invoked. So in 
England, as well as in other European countries, in the years that 
followed the Crusades many of the great cathedrals were built 
in which prayers have been said ever since, and which are still 
among the greatest treasures of the Church. Nowadays, when 
a great church is going to be built, a large sum of money has first 
to be collected. An architect must be paid to draw plans, and 
then stone-masons and carpenters and wood-carvers, and 
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painters and workers in metal have to be hired. These men 
work for months and months, receiving their wages every week 
until the cathedral is finished. But the great cathedrals, erected 
hundreds of years ago, were not built in this way. The work- 
men, of course, were paid their wages, but they worked for love 
more than for money. Each man gave his best. The man who 
was clever at carving carved the rood screens; and the man who 
was a good sculptor worked outside the building, making the 
stone-work beautiful; and the man who could make glass made 
the most beautiful glass in the world, as you can see if you go to 
York Minster. And the people who were not so clever did the 
simple jobs. And they all worked together joyously and happily 
and in the most friendly way possible, because they thought 
of themselves as members of the Christian Church who were 
anxious to show their love for their God and for his Son, Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, not merely by going to church, but by doing 
honest hard work. If you go to Liverpool and see the wonderful 
cathedral which has been built during the last few years, and 
then if you go to Salisbury, or to Ely, or to Winchester, or to 
Westminster and see the cathedrals in those places, you will, 
I know, say to yourselves that although the new Liverpool 
cathedral is very grand, it is not nearly so beautiful as the cathe- 
drals that were built nearly a thousand years ago, and I want 
you to understand that the reason is that men never can do 
such good work for money as they can do for love. Everything 
that is really beautiful, whether it is a flower, or a star, or a man, 
or a cathedral, is the gift of God. Nothing ugly comes from 
God, and everything beautiful comes from him. And so it is 
that it is right and proper for people to worship God in beautiful 
churches, and that is also why it is that in the age when men 
loved God most sincerely and most deeply, they were able to 
build the most beautiful cathedrals. 
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During the Crusades England found a new patron saint. 
You know that each country has a saint who is its special pro- 
tector, and who prays for that country constantly and fervently 
before the throne of God. The patron of Ireland is St. Patrick ; 
of Wales, St. David; of Scotland, St. Andrew; and of England, 
St. George. And it is rather curious that though St. David was 
a Welshman, neither of these other saints was born in the country 
which he now protects. St. George was born in Cappadocia, 
a country right away in the south-east of Europe, not very far 
from the Holy Land. He was carefully brought up in the 
faith by his Christian parents, and when he grew to be a man 
and had become a soldier, his skill and courage were so great 
that he soon rose to high rank. But he never forgot his religion, 
and when the Roman Emperor began to persecute his humbler 
brethren, St. George went to him and said that he, too, was a 
Christian, and begged the Emperor to cease his persecutions. 
The Emperor refused, and St. George then said that he would no 
longer serve in his army. He was at once arrested and cruelly 
tortured and finally put to death. ‘The day of his death is 
April 23, which is the feast day of St. George. It is an inter- 
esting fact that the 23rd of April, the feast of St. George, is also 
the day on which Shakespeare, the greatest of English poets, 
was born. Our own saint and our own poet, you see, are both 
connected with the same day. 

Years and years afterwards, when the English went with the 
other pilgrims to win back the Holy Land, they had a great 
battle with the Saracens at Antioch, a town in which, as you will 
read in the Acts of the Apostles, one of the earliest Christian 
churches was founded. ‘The fight was going rather badly, when 
St. George came to the aid of the English and inspired them with 
fresh courage and helped them to conquer their enemies. ‘They 
were so grateful that they built a cathedral in his honour at a 
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place called Lydda, and when they came home to England, they 
did not forget the debt that they owed to St. George. King 
Edward the Confessor was the patron saint of England until 
the reign of Edward III., when St. George, who had helped 
English soldiers, became our special protector. You know, of 
course, the old story of how St. George killed the dragon, and 
I dare say you have seen pictures of this brave saint. We all of 
us have dragons to kill—dragons of temper and selfishness, and 
so on—and St. George is always ready to help us to conquer 
them if we ask his aid. 

Now, if you remember what I have told you, when you hear 
people say that the Crusades were just foolish adventures from 
which nothing good was gained, you will be able to smile quietly 
to yourselves and think of the beautiful cathedrals and of our own 
splendid St. George. When the English went into battle in 
the Middle Ages, they always shouted, ‘“‘ St. George for Merrie 
England.” It made their hearts merry and their courage high 
to know that so valiant a saint was fighting on their side. 
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The Church, the King, and the People 


_| HAVE told you of the quarrel between 
| St. Anselm and King Henry I., and it is 
| interesting to know that the English people 
| were on St. Anselm’s side and against the 
MW) King. They knew that the Church was 
‘| the one power that could protect them and 

See could save them from slavery. St. Anselm 
aia aie Eas died, but the quarrels between King and 
Church went on. The King was often jealous of the authority 
of archbishops and bishops, and of the love that the people 
had for them; and the King, too, often wanted money, and 
tried to steal from the Church’s treasury money intended for 
the needs of the poor. 

The worst of these quarrels took place in the reign of 
Henry II. In some ways he was a wise King. He tried to make 
his people obey the law, and he did everything that he could 
to make the country prosperous. But he could not bear that 
anyone in England should dare to disobey him, and he set out to 
make himself master of the Church. A great contest at once 
began between the King and Thomas a Becket, whom nowadays 
we always think of as St. Thomas, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Some people say that Becket only thought of himself 
and the other great bishops in opposing the King’s will. But 
that is not true atall. ‘The Church was the protector of the poor, 
and the King was the leader of the rich and powerful. If the 
Church allowed any of its influence and authority to be lost, 
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then the poor would have no friend and no protector, and the 
King and his friends could do exactly what they liked. St. 
Thomas opposed the King in many things, but the first thing 
that he opposed was a proposal to make the people, many of 
whom were very poor, pay higher taxes. 

St. Thomas hated quarrelling with the King, for they had 
been very great friends when they were young men. Indeed, 
it has been said of them that “‘ they had but one heart and mind.” 
He stood almost alone in resisting the King’s will. ‘The other 
bishops were afraid, and even the Pope himself advised him to 
give way. For a little while St. Thomas was half inclined to 
agree, but his courage came back to him and he refused to grant 
what the King demanded. I think one of the things he hated 
most was the King’s order that the son of a poor man could 
not be a priest without his lord’s permission. St. Thomas’s 
life was threatened, and he was obliged to steal away in disguise 
to France, but so brave was he in a good cause that the Pope 
came over to his side and compelled the King to withdraw his 
demands and to make friends with the Archbishop. ‘The people 
of England were glad and happy when the Archbishop whom 
they loved came back to them, but the King hated the man who 
opposed his will, and four of his friends, anxious to win the 
King’s favour, made up their minds to kill the brave Archbishop. 
So one evening they rushed into Canterbury Cathedral with 
their swords in their hands. ‘“ Where is the traitor Thomas 
a Becket °”’ said one of them. “ Here am I,” said St. Thomas, 
“no traitor but a priest of God.” ‘“ You are our prisoner,” 
shouted the knights, catching hold of hisarms. But St. Thomas 
was a strong man and shook them off. Then they attacked him 
with their swords and murdered him on a spot in‘the cathedral 
which you can see for yourselves when next you go to 
Canterbury. 
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All England was filled with horror and indignation when the 
people learned of the Archbishop’s murder. Thousands of 
pilgrims from all over the country went to the martyr’s tomb 
to pray for his intercession for them with God. Since then, 
St. Thomas has been the most loved and the most honoured of 
all the English saints. The people loved him, not because he 
had been a great and proud archbishop, but because he had been 
the friend and protector of the poor. The King himself was 
terrified by the people’s anger, and he joined the pilgrims to 
Canterbury, kneeling before St. Thomas’s tomb and doing 
public penance for the murder for which he was really respon- 
sible. It is good to know what brave men saints have so often 
been. St. George, we remember, fought the dragon, and our 
own English saints, St. Anselm and St. Thomas, faced the 
wrath of a king and were not in the least afraid. 

Two of the sons of Henry II. were kings of England. The 
elder of them was Richard the Lion-hearted, about whom I have 
already told you, and the younger was John. This John was 
rather a mean man, and the people hated him for his injustice 
and tyranny. Again they found their leader in an archbishop. 
His name was Stephen Langton, and using the power that the 
Church had so wisely kept, he forced the King to sign what 
is called the Magna Charta, the charter of the liberties of the 
people of England. One of the things in this charter is that 
the Church of England shall be free—that is to say, that the 
choice of its bishops and abbots shall not be interfered with by 
the King—and another is that all men in England shall be free 
and shall be treated fairly and with justice. The Charter was 
signed at a place called Runnymede, near Windsor, in 1215— 
that is, in one of the early years of the thirteenth century, the 
greatest and most interesting century in the whole history of 
the world since the death of Our Lord. 
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In this century there lived two of the greatest saints in the 
Church’s history, St. Francis of Assisi and St. Dominic. St. 
Francis of Assisi was born in a small Italian town, and in his 
very early youth he gave up all the comforts and luxuries of his 
home to be a very poor man, living with other poor men to whom 
he preached the Gospel, and whom he bade love each other as 
Christ had told them. St. Francis was one of the best men 
who ever lived. No saint is so loved as he, and we love him 
because he himself loved so much. He loved all men and all 
women, and he loved the miserable and the unhappy and the 
outcast more than the happy and the comfortable, and his heart 
was so great that he loved birds and animals and even preached 
sermons to birds; and he loved the stars and the moon and the 
sun, whom he called his “‘ little brothers.” 

St. Dominic was a Spaniard. He was ordained priest when 
he was twenty-five, and he spent the whole of the rest of his 
life in preaching and in trying to persuade people to love Our 
Lord and to be faithful children of his Church. In those days 
there were, in the south of France, a number of people called 
Albigenses, who believed that there were two gods, one good 
and one bad, and who also held many other strange and foolish 
beliefs. For years St. Dominic spent his strength travelling 
over the country bare-footed and in extreme poverty, preaching 
to these people and trying to turn them from their wrong ideas. 
Other good men joined him in his mission, and because they 
helped him in his work and were his followers they were called 
Dominicans. In the same way, St. Francis gathered together 
the men who loved him and who prayed to be as good and 
unselfish as he was, and these men were called Franciscans. 
The Franciscans were called the Grey Friars because they wore 
grey habits, and the Dominicans were called the Black Friars 
because they wore black and white habits. They were called 
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friars from the French word fréres, which means brothers. 
They were the brothers of all the world, and the Franciscans 
were always “‘ the little brothers of the poor.” 

The Dominicans came to England soon after the signing 
of the Magna Charta, and three years later the Franciscans 
followed them. Near St. Paul’s Cathedral in London there is 
a place called Blackfriars. That is where the Dominicans 
lived. And not far away is a place called Greyfriars. ‘That is 
where the Franciscans had a house. But for the most part the 
Franciscans tramped over the country, living with the people 
in the meanest houses, making friends of the wicked and the 
miserable, and even lodging with lepers. All the time they 
thought about Christ and about St. Francis, and they tried to 
live as they had lived and to love as they had loved. No wonder 
that the people loved them and listened to them. It was so easy 
to see that they were entirely good and unselfish. When a 
terrible plague came to England, called the Black Death, the 
friars never thought of running away, but stopped to do what 
they could for the poor people who were ill. ‘They prayed by 
their sides and heard their confessions and shrived them before 
they died of the plague. Later on, when the country people 
rose against the King and killed many of the rich, they never 
did any harm to the friars, because they said that it was they 
who would one day guide them to Heaven. 

Though the friars lived so simply and cared for the people 
so much, some of them were very great scholars. Roger 
Bacon, who is sometimes called the father of modern science, 
was a Franciscan friar who lived at Oxford, and the great St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the splendid and learned servant of the 
Church about whom you will read a great deal one of these 
days, was a Dominican. 

As time went on, many of the bishops grew rich and thought 
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more of their own position than of their duty, and some of the 
priests also became fat and selfish. But when we think of these 
few who were neglectful and slothful, we must also remember 
that all over England there were friars, bare-footed, living 
hard lives, never thinking of themselves, and preaching the 
Gospel to the poorest of the poor, comforting them in their 
troubles and teaching them to love Our Lord and his Church. 
And you must not suppose for one moment that the friars 
were the only good priests in this thirteenth century in England. 
Most of the bishops and priests were very good men, serving 
God and the people, like the great St. Hugh of Lincoln, who was 
born in France and first came to England to establish a monas- 
tery in Somerset. Like St. Thomas, he stoutly resisted the 
King when he attempted to interfere with the rights of the 
Church. But he was so calm and just that he never lost the 
King’s friendship. Indeed, he was the friend of three kings. 
He became Bishop of Lincoln after he had been in England 
a few years, and though he himself lived a very hard, simple 
life, he was so kind to everyone about him that when he died 
even the Jews of Lincoln wept at his funeral. St. Hugh loved 
birds, and he had a pet swan who was always with him, and if 
you see a picture of St. Hugh, you will always see this swan at 
his side. St. Hugh built the choir of Lincoln Cathedral, and at 
about the same time the splendid cathedral at Salisbury was 
also built. 
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England and the Pope 


the Church of England, which is the 
Z| Catholic Church in England, came to be 


first - for t the poor, and then for its own rights which had 
come to it direct from God. When men are constantly 
forced to fight, they naturally choose one leader whose 
orders they will obey, and the leader chosen by the Catholic 
Church in the countries of western Europe was the Pope 
of Rome. The Pope, indeed, was the only possible leader, 
and there is no doubt that it was God’s will that he should be 
thought of as the primate or first of all the bishops. Rome 
was for many years the most important city in the world, and 
St. Peter, the first Bishop of Rome, was the first of Our Lord’s 
Apostles. The Pope sits on the throne of St. Peter at Rome, 
just as the Archbishop of Canterbury sits on the throne of 
St. Augustine at Canterbury. 

It is not true that the Pope grew powerful because bad 
Popes were ambitious for themselves. The Papacy was made 
powerful by the best Popes—by Gregory the Great, who sent 
St. Augustine to Canterbury, and by Hildebrand, who was Pope 
at the time that William the Conqueror came to England. 
Hildebrand believed that God had founded his Church as a 
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society to which all men, whatever their language and their 
colour, ought to belong, and that, in the Church, God’s will 
was the only law. He believed that the Church was far more 
important than all other societies, such as nations, and he 
believed that the Pope was head of the Church, and therefore, 
far more than any other man could be, God’s own spokesman 
on earth. 

Between the different countries in Europe there are lines 
drawn which are called frontiers. If you travel in a train from 
Paris to Berlin, you cross the frontier between France and 
Germany. The train stops and Custom House officers go 
through all the carriages and charge what are called duties on 
certain things that the passengers may have with them. But 
Hildebrand did not believe that there were any frontiers be- 
tween Churches. He believed that the Catholic Church in 
England, the Catholic Church in France, and the Catholic 
Church in Italy were just the same thing, the society founded 
by Our Lord, the Kingdom of God. I am sure you will feel 
that he was right. 

The Popes believed that unless the Church had one leader 
it would be too weak to fight against its enemies. Soldiers have 
to obey their general. An army would soon be beaten if every 
captain gave his own orders without the general’s consent. So 
the Pope said that the bishops in the various countries should 
not act as they themselves thought right, but should obey the 
orders that they received from Rome. ‘The Pope sent to each 
country a cardinal or a bishop, who was called the Pope’s 
legate, and it was he who told the bishops and the priests and 
the people what the Pope wished them to do. It must not be 
thought that either the kings or the bishops in England were 
always ready to obey their orders. William the Conqueror 
refused to admit the Pope’s legate until he knew what he was 
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coming for, and after a time the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
not a foreign bishop, was always the Pope’s legate in England. 
Sometimes, indeed, the Pope’s orders seemed rather foolish, and 
in England men began to fear that he thought more of adding 
to the power of Rome than of the interests of the Church in 
England. And so, many years before the beginning of what is 
called the Reformation, priests and people in England, although 
they were faithful children of the Catholic Church, were often 
unwilling to obey when Rome commanded. The Pope had the 
power to appoint bishops in England, and sometimes, instead 
of appointing good English priests, he sent Italians to the richest 
and most important sees. ‘Then he demanded that a large part 
of the income of the bishops should be sent straight to Rome. 
But this the English bishops refused. ‘They did not deny that 
the Pope was head of the Church, but they said he had no right 
to claim all this money. 

The disagreements grew worse when, in the year 1338, a war 
that lasted for a hundred years began between France and Eng- 
land. You have, no doubt, read about this war in your history 
books, and how gallant fighting took place between the two armies 
at Crecy, at Poitiers, and at Agincourt. ‘Thirty years before the 
beginning of the war, Pope Clement V., although still Bishop 
of Rome, went to live at Avignon, on the borders of France, 
and for a long time afterwards all the Popes were Frenchmen, 
and it was natural that they should do the best they could for 
the French king and the French people at the time England was 
fighting against their country. But this made the English 
bishops and priests less anxious than ever to obey the Pope, 
who was now the open enemy of England. 

When at last the Pope went back to Rome there occurred 
what is called the Great Schism—that is to say, there were two 
Popes, and sometimes three at the same time, and as men did 
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not quite know which was the real Pope, they naturally finished 
by disregarding the authority of the Pope altogether. In the 
year 1353 the English Parliament made a law to prevent the 
Pope of Rome from interfering too much with the Church of 
England. 

The last part of the fourteenth century was a sad time for 
the world. The Church was weakened by the Schism, and at 
the same time the plague called the Black Death swept over 
Europe. Thousands and thousands of people died, and I have 
already told you how splendidly good the friars were to the 
poor sick people. Many priests and monks died of the plague, 
and many parishes had no one left to say Mass and to hear 
confessions, and many of the monasteries were half empty. 
When the Black Death had run its course, men again began to 
build churches in England, and this time they built what are 
called chantry chapels, chapels intended for prayers for the 
dead. So many of their loved ones had died that men and 
women everywhere wanted to steal away and pray in a little 
quiet chapel that their relations and friends might finally attain 
eternal happiness. 

In this same fourteenth century, a learned English priest 
called John Wycliffe went up and down the country denouncing 
the Pope and many of the English bishops for living in luxury 
and not following the example of their Lord. Wycliffe used 
very fierce words, and he did not believe some parts of the 
Catholic faith, but he was not what we call nowadays a Protes- 
tant, and he died while saying his Mass in the church of which 
he was the rector. Like St. Francis, Wycliffe collected round 
him a number of men who were called his poor preachers; and 
he sent them out to the villages and towns, as the friars had gone 
years before, to preach to the poor and to help them in their 
troubles and misfortunes. All this was very splendid, and 
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besides this Wycliffe did another good thing. He translated 
the Bible into English for the first time, so that people who knew 
no Latin could read the Bible for themselves. 

Now we pass from the fourteenth to the fifteenth century. 
I want to try and tell you something of the religion of the 
English people at this time. You must not suppose, because I 
have said that some bishops were selfish and luxurious, that all 
bishops neglected their duty. That is not true. Most of the 
bishops and nearly all the priests were good, pious men who did 
their duty unselfishly and were always thinking how to help the 
poor. England was called Merrie England in the fifteenth 
century, and, on the whole, the people were prosperous and 
happy. The clergyman taught his people the Creed, and often 
had a school for the village boys. The people all went to Mass 
on Sunday mornings, and Holy Days were real holidays. The 
festival began with Mass, and then there were sports on the 
village green, the men shooting with arrows for prizes given by 
the lords. Everybody loved the parish church, and the simple 
folk often brought beautiful gifts to make it a more worthy house 
of God. People went to church to ask the clergyman’s advice 
on all matters of their daily lives. Churches that are now half 
empty were packed, though there were not nearly so many 
people in England as there are to-day. In London it is said 
there was a parish church in every street. Trade unions existed 
then as they do now—that is, working men joined together to get 
proper wages and to help each other in times of sickness and 
trouble. In Merrie England each trade union had its own altar 
in church, and there its members went to pray for themselves 
and their families and for their dead friends. But though the 
people went to Mass at least every Sunday, they generally only 
made their Communions once a year, at Easter, and in the 
fifteenth century it had become the law that people should only 
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have Communion in one kind. At the beginning, the reason 
of this was that the men had such rough beards that it was 
impossible to give them the chalice without fear of the Precious 
Blood not being consumed. No clergyman was allowed to 
marry in England in those days, and I daresay you know that 
this is the rule still in the’ Roman Catholic Church. 

Outside England two wonderful things happened during 
the fifteenth century. The first was the calling by God of Joan 
of Arc to give courage to her fellow-countrymen to fight against 
the English and drive them out of France. Joan, who is now 
St. Joan, was a wonderful young girl, who, without any train- 
ing, led an army with the skill of a great general, and it is shame- 
ful for us to remember that when she was caught by the English 
she was cruelly put to death in the market-place at Rouen. 
The other great thing was the writing of a book called “ The 
Imitation of Christ,” which I hope you will all read one of 
these days, by a Dutchman called ‘Thomas a Kempis. 
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21N the year 1453 Constantinople, which was 
5| built by the great Christian Emperor Con- 
j stantine the Great, was captured by the 
Turks. Constantinople still belongs to 
the Turks, and the great church of St. 
Sofia is a Moslem mosque in which men 
SS pray to Mahomet and not to Christ. But 
good things sometimes come out of evil. When Constanti- 
nople was captured by the Turks, many clever Greek scholars, 
who had lived there, escaped to Italy, taking with them 
their books and their knowledge, and they arrived in Italy at 
the beginning of what is called the Revival of Learning. 
Men all over Europe began to be interested in books, and in 
Italy there came a golden age in which wonderful poems were 
written and wonderful pictures were painted. But, unluckily, 
with this new love for beautiful things, men went away from 
the simple faith of their fathers and returned to the luxury and 
splendour of pagan Rome before the beginning of the Church’s 
history. 

In England, however, the love of learning and love of the 
Church went together. Henry VI. was King of England for 
nearly half of the fifteenth century, and Henry VI. was a kind, 
generous, simple saint who hated wars and quarrels and loved 
God and good books. In London he built nine grammar 
schools. He founded Eton College, and later in his life he 
founded King’s College, Cambridge. 
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Up to this time there were very few books in the world, 
because every copy of every book had to be made by hand. 
The monks spent a large part of their peaceful time in monas- 
teries copying out books, as I have told you before, making them 
look very beautiful with wonderful ornaments. ‘Towards the 
end of the fifteenth century, however, when more and more 
people wanted to read, men learned to print books, and the first 
printing-press in England was set up by Caxton in Westminster 
Abbey in the year 1476. This new splendid thing that had 
come to the world was at once helped on by the Church, which 
has never failed in using all its strength for every good purpose. 
King Henry VI. was not the only man to spend his time and his 
money in building schools. Dean Colet, who was Dean of St. 
Paul’s, founded St. Paul’s School, to which boys still go. 
Cardinal Wolsey, Cardinal Morton, and good Sir ‘Thomas 
More all helped the good work. 

Now try to picture to yourself what the world was like at 
the beginning of the next century, the sixteenth century. All 
over Europe people who had never read anything before were 
busy reading and busy thinking and busy wondering. Life, 
perhaps, was no happier or jollier, but it had become more 
interesting. Where before men believed what they were told 
to believe, they now began to ask questions. They asked 
questions about the Church and about the Pope and about the 
Creeds. The Popes were not only the heads of the Church, 
but they had become powerful and very rich princes, and like 
other princes of the time, they lived in great splendour and 
luxury with their pages and their chamberlains and their sol- 
diers, and with this luxury and personal power they gave them- 
selves up to pleasure and seemed to care very little for their 
religion. I wish this were not true, but unhappily, it is one 
of the reasons why what is called the Reformation took place. 
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When great men set a bad example, lesser men nearly always 
imitate them, and while the Popes were living like worldly princes 
in Rome, the monks, in many cases, though not in all, grew 
lazy and careless and indifferent, and the people, instead of 
loving them and coming to them for help and advice in trouble, 
began to laugh at them. And that was a very bad thing indeed. 

All this made many pious Catholics very sad, and they said 
it was necessary to reform the Church—that is to say, to per- 
suade the Pope and the bishops and the priests and the monks 
to do their duty and to live good Christian lives, so that people 
once more might be drawn to Christ and to his Church. These 
people loved the Church. They knew that it had been estab- 
lished by Our Lord. They did not want to rebel against it, 
but they thought that it must be cleansed. If you live in an old 
‘ house where your father and grandfather have lived before you, 
you are sure to love that old house. You would hate to go and 
live anywhere else; but every now and then you would have in 
the painters and paper-hangers, and charwomen with mops, 
and give the house a good spring cleaning. That is what these 
men wanted to do, to give the Church a good spring cleaning. 
Among them was a very wise and learned Dutchman called 
Erasmus, and a very good and saintly Englishman called Thomas 
More. This spring cleaning of the Church actually took place. 
In Church history it is called the Counter-reformation. But 
unhappily, it started too late, and before it began a great mis- 
fortune had happened for the Church and the world. 

At the same time as Erasmus and ‘Thomas More wanted to 
clean the Church, other men wanted to pull it down altogether 
and to build something quite different in its place. They not 
only laughed at the monks and denounced the Pope, but they 
said that some of the great truths taught by the Church were 
false. The best known of these men was a German called 
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Luther, another was a Frenchman called Calvin, and a third 
was a Scotsman called John Knox. Children are often told 
that while the Popes lived bad lives and the monks neglected 
their duties, the reformers were good and splendid men. This 
is not in the least true. Luther was a very bitter enemy of the 
poor in Germany. When they tried to obtain more food and 
better houses for themselves and their children, he urged that 
they should be cruelly punished. But when a great lord did 
a very wicked thing, Luther said that it did not matter at all. 
The Frenchman, Calvin, had to leave his own country, and he 
lived for some time in the Swiss city of Geneva. There he 
ruled the people very harshly, and burned people who op- 
posed his will. John Knox, the Scotsman, was a bitter, hard- 
hearted man who was rude to women and narrow-minded and 
altogether nasty. You must not forget the evil that came from 
the worldly lives of the Popes; but if you and I could go back 
to the sixteenth century, and were taken first to see Pope Leo X. 
in Rome and afterwards were taken to see Luther and Calvin 
and John Knox, I am quite sure that we should like Pope Leo X., 
for he, at least, was courteous and kind. 

Luther and Calvin and Knox taught a new kind of Chris- 
tianity which is called Protestantism. ‘The Protestants believe 
that Our Lord is the Son of God, that he was born of the Virgin 
Mary, was crucified, rose again from the dead and ascended into 
Heaven. But most Protestants in England do not believe that 
Our Lord meant what he said when at the first Holy Eucharist 
he took bread and broke it and said, “This is my Body,” and 
took the wine and blessed it and said, “‘ This is my Blood.” 
They do not believe it is right for people to make confessions 
to their priests, and they think that it is wrong to pray for our 
dead friends and to ask Our Lady and the saints to pray to God 
for us. That is, they would take away from our holy religion 
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much that is beautiful and helpful and lovely, and which Our 
Lord himself taught. 

A large number of the princes and a certain number of the 
people in Germany and Northern Europe, most of the people 
in Scotland, and a very large number of people in England and 
in Southern France left the old Church of their fathers and 
joined the Protestants. Many people in Germany have re- 
mained Protestant until this day. But after a while most of 
the French Protestants changed their minds and went back 
again to the Catholic Church. 

Everywhere the Reformation was political quite as much as 
it was religious. Now, I am afraid that I am using very long 
words and that you may not quite understand what I mean. 
I will try and explain. In France, for instance, there were two 
parties struggling to govern the country and to have all the 
power and the privileges of the friends of the king, and one of 
these parties became Protestant, not because of any real belief 
that there was something radically wrong with the old Church, 
but because they wanted to have the help of the Protestants in 
their struggle against their enemies. In England the Reformation 
was even more political than it was in France. In his youth, 
King Henry VIII. was a clever, kind, and most attractive man. 
Everybody liked him, and when he became King, everybody in 
England thought that the country must now be happy and pros- 
perous. Henry was a pious Catholic, a devoted son of Holy 
Church. When Luther began to write books against the Pope, 
Henry wrote a reply to him in another book, and the Pope was 
so pleased, that he bestowed on him the title of Defender 
of the Faith, a title which is kept by the English sovereigns 
to this day, and which is commemorated on our coins by the 
letters F.D. 

Unfortunately for England and for the whole Catholic 
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Church, Henry afterwards had a very bitter quarrel with the 
Pope. He had married Catherine of Aragon, the aunt of the 
Emperor Charles. She was a great deal older than he, and was 
ugly and perhaps not a very easy woman for a young man to 
live with. Henry grew tired of her and wanted to marry one of 
her ladies-in-waiting, Anne Boleyn, and he asked the Pope to 
give him a divorce so that he could put Catherine away and 
marry Anne. Now I expect you have already learned that 
marriage is one of the seven Sacraments, and that the Church 
says that when a man is once married, he is married for always. 
So you will not be surprised that the Pope refused to do what 
Henry asked. It would have been greatly to the advantage of 
the Pope if he had said “ Yes,” because Henry was a very power- 
ful King, and just at this time the Pope wanted friends very 
badly. But though Henry persuaded and threatened, the Pope 
still said “‘ No.” As you grow older, you will hear hard things 
said of this Pope, who was called Clement VII., and I hope you 
will remember that he was brave enough to refuse to do what 
he knew was wrong, even to please a great king. 

Henry was so furious that he made up his mind that the 
Church in England should no longer acknowledge the Pope as 
its head, but that the King should be the head of the Church 
in England instead of the Pope of Rome. I want you to try and 
understand how very silly this was. Priests and bishops, as, 
of course, you know, are men set apart for special work and 
special privileges. By the laying on of hands they have authority 
from God to administer the Sacraments and to give absolution 
to repentant sinners, and the Church can only be governed by 
these special men with their supernatural powers. A king 
can no more be head of the Church than a man who had never 
been to sea in his life could be captain of a great ship. But the 
bishops in England were frightened of King Henry, and they 
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agreed to look to him as King and Pope in one; and in the year 
1534, Convocation, which is the name of the meeting of bishops 
and priests, agreed that ‘the Bishop of Rome hath not by 
Scripture any greater authority in England than any other 
foreign bishop.” Two years afterwards the Houses of Parlia- 
ment made a law in which this same thing was repeated. After 
this the English bishops granted Henry the divorce that he 
wanted so much, and he married Anne Boleyn. 

At the beginning, you now see, the Church of England broke 
away from the great Church of Rome, not because the people 
in England were Protestant or because they had lost their 
Catholic faith, but just because their King had grown tired of 
his first wife and wanted a new wife. Henry, himself, was 
never a Protestant. Until his death he professed to believe all 
that a Catholic is taught to believe. 

You will not be surprised to know that there were a great 
many people in England who said it was silly for the King to 
pretend to be the head of the Church, and they would not agree 
that such a thing was possible. Henry had no mercy for the 
people who disagreed with him, and the bravest of them, among 
others Sir Thomas More, whom we now think of as Blessed 
Thomas More, had their heads cut off because they resisted 
the King’s will. 

You will find as you grow older that when you once do a 
stupid thing or a wicked thing, it is almost certain that you will 
go on doing more wicked and foolish things. Sir Thomas 
More was Henry’s chief Minister. He was the man to whom 
he went when he wanted advice and help. When ‘Thomas 
More was dead, Henry selected in his place a mean, bad man 
called Thomas Cromwell, who, instead of trying to help the King 
to rule his people as a good king should rule them, persuaded 
him to all sorts of cruelty and injustice. Henry was very 
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greedy for money, and he hated the idea that anyone should be 
strong enough or rich enough to disobey him. In the course 
of time the English monks had become very rich. When pious 
people died, they very often left all their money to the monks 
to be used for the help of the unfortunate and the sick. In 
the reign of Henry VIII. there were eight thousand monks and 
nuns in England, and eighty thousand people were kept by the 
monasteries. Some of them ploughed and sowed the land that 
belonged to the monks, and others were employed in different 
ways. Eighty thousand people is not a large number nowadays, 
but in those days there were only four million people in the 
whole of England. 

Thomas Cromwell whispered in Henry’s ear that he should 
take away the land and the money from the monks and steal 
them for himself and his own friends, and Henry listened to the 
tempter. At first he shut up the small monasteries. Then, 
three years later, the large monasteries were also suppressed, 
the monks and the nuns being sent out into the streets of the 
cities and the lanes in the countryside, many of them to starve. 
It was these men and women, remember, who had been for so 
many years the kindest friends of the poor, who had loved learn- 
ing and written books, and who had turned wild forests into 
smiling farms. 

In order to excuse their evil deeds, Henry and Thomas 
Cromwell pretended that the monks and nuns were very wicked 
men and women; but this was a lie and nobody believed it. 
The people of England were furious when Henry shut up the 
monasteries and stole the property of the monks, and a large 
army of rich lords and farmers and labourers gathered together 
in the north of England, determined to fight against the King 
and to compel him to allow the monks and nuns to return to 
their houses. Thomas Cromwell was a very crafty man. He 
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told these people, who had joined together in what is called in 
history books the Pilgrimage of Grace, that if they went quietly 
back to their homes the King would put everything right. But 
when they had separated, Cromwell sent against them soldiers 
whom he had brought from Germany, and hundreds and hun- 
dreds of them were killed, and a large part of England was 
filled with women weeping for their dead husbands and their 
dead sons. 

The land that had belonged to the monasteries was given to 
Henry’s friends, who let their estates to small farmers, demand- 
ing from them very much more money than the monks had ever 
asked, and the poor people had no friends to whom to go 
when they were sick or in trouble. The monks used regularly 
to find money for young men to go to Oxford and to Cambridge 
to study in those Universities. But when the monasteries were 
suppressed, these young men had to stay at home and do the best 
they could for themselves. I am sure you will be glad to hear 
that Thomas Cromwell soon lost the King’s favour, and that his 
head was chopped off by the headsman, a fate which he cer- 
tainly thoroughly deserved. And Henry himself went on put- 
ting away one wife after the other and marrying another till 
at last he died, and England, which had loved him very much 
when he was young, was glad enough when this covetous, wicked 
King was taken away from them. In the thirty-eight years of 
his reign he put to death seventy thousand people for refusing 
to do what he ordered them to do and to believe what he 
ordered them to believe. So the Reformation in England began. 

I ought to have told you that before Henry VIII. died, the 
Bible, which until then had only been printed in Latin, was 
translated into English so that the English people could read it 
for themselves. This was altogether a splendid thing, one of 
the very few good things that happened in those dark days. 
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Henry VIII. was followed by his son, Edward VI., who be- 
came King when he was a boy of nine. Of course, small boys 
cannot rule great kingdoms, and during the first years of 
Edward’s reign, England was ruled by three or four men who 
had rejected the authority of the Church and had become eager 
Protestants. The first of these men was the King’s uncle, the 
Duke of Somerset, and the second was Thomas Cranmer, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who, to show the people that he 
was no longer a Catholic, openly ate meat during Lent, “ the 
like of which,” we are told, “‘ was never seen since England was 
a Christian country.” The English people still loved their old 
religion, and still wanted the same beautiful services in the 
Church. They preferred to be friends of the Pope of Rome 
rather than of the Frenchman, Calvin, who lived in Geneva, 
and there was discontent all through the country, particularly 
in Devonshire and in Norfolk. But the Duke of Somerset sent 
to Germany for troops and forced the people to accept the new 
religion. It was in 1549, during the time that the Duke of 
Somerset was the real ruler of England, that the first English 
Prayer-Book was printed. This Prayer-Book is different in 
many ways to our Book of Common Prayer. It is, indeed, very 
like the Roman Catholic Prayer-Book, and in it the Mass is 
given its proper importance. In 1552 a second Prayer-Book 
was published, which was far more Protestant than the 1549 
book. 

When Somerset ceased to be the chief man in the kingdom, 
his place was taken by another man, far greedier and more cruel, 
called the Earl of Warwick, who afterwards became the Duke 
of Northumberland. Warwick broke the altars in the churches 
and oppressed the poor. The rulers of the .country were 
nothing more than common thieves. ‘They stole money belong- 
ing to the Church and to the bishops. They stole the common 
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lands that belonged to the people, and the whole country was 
very unhappy. 

Edward VI., the poor little sad boy who really tried to do 
good and built many schools, died in the year 1553, and there 
was great joy all through England when his sister, Queen Mary, 
the daughter of the unlucky Catherine of Aragon, ascended the 
throne. I want you particularly to notice that the people were 
glad principally because Queen Mary was a good and pious 
Catholic. She wanted at once to give back to the Church all 
the land and property that had been stolen during the reigns 
of her father and her brother. But it was very difficult, because 
the stolen land had been sold sometimes three or four times 
over and had been divided again and again. The very fact 
that Queen Mary wanted to do this just thing made the rich 
and powerful men who had the land angry, and they became the 
enemies of the Queen, and called themselves Protestants be- 
cause she was a Catholic. Here, again, you see it was greed and 
not religion that was the motive for the struggle against Holy 
Church. 

Up to about the year 1540, nearly all the people in England 
were Catholics who accepted the Catholic faith, and who wanted 
to go to Mass and to Communion and to invoke Our Lady and 
the saints, just as their fathers had done in England for hundreds 
and hundreds of years. There were some bishops and priests 
and some of the richer people who were Protestants, but nearly 
all the common people were still Catholics. In the year 1554 
a change began to take place in England. In that year Queen 
Mary married King Philip of Spain. Now the people of England 
were jealous of the people of Spain. It was a Spanish king who 
had given Christopher Columbus ships in which he had crossed 
the Atlantic and discovered America, and the result of this 
was that a large part of what we now call South America was 
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conquered by the Spaniards. The treasures brought from 
these new countries made the Spanish king the richest and most 
powerful monarch in Europe. Englishmen, because they live 
on an island, have always been good sailors, and they soon 
followed the example of Columbus and sailed their ships, very 
small ships compared to those that we see nowadays, across the 
Atlantic, and there, as you can read in such books as “ Westward 
Ho!” they fought the Spaniards and tried to take their cities 
from them. When Queen Mary married Philip of Spain, the 
English people feared that instead of having kings and parlia- 
ments of their own, they would be forced to obey a king from a 
foreign country that they hated and feared. They were angry 
about this marriage, and after it had taken place poor Queen 
Mary lost much of her people’s love and confidence. 

King Philip was a Roman Catholic. He was the most 
important Catholic king in the whole of Europe, and because 
the English people feared him and disliked him they began to 
think that perhaps the Catholic religion was wrong after all, 
and that perhaps the Protestant religion was right. Things 
became worse when persecutions began in England. In the 
reign of Queen Mary it was a crime for people to deny the 
truths of the Catholic faith, and to say that they did not believe 
that Our Lord is present on the altar in the Blessed Sacrament. 
And some of the people who said this in Queen Mary’s reign, 
among them five bishops and twenty-one priests, were burned 
at the stake for their heresy. It was very wicked to burn these 
people, and it was very stupid, because the English believed 
that they were burned because they were Englishmen who 
refused to obey King Philip of Spain quite as much as because 
they were heretics. : 

As a matter of fact, King Philip had nothing to do with the 
burnings, and his chaplain preached a sermon before the Queen 
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advising her not to persecute her Protestant subjects. Cranmer 
was one of the men who was burnt. He was prosecuted because 
he had said blasphemous things about the Mass, and he tried 
in vain to save his life by again altering his mind as he had done 
so many times before. 

Cranmer did one good thing for which we ought to be 
grateful. It was he, helped, of course, by other people, who 
wrote the first English Prayer-Book, most of which was trans- 
lated from the Latin Prayer-Book that had been used in the 
English Church for hundreds of years. It was translated into 
very beautiful English, which is always a joy for us to hear in 
church, and some new prayers, equally beautiful, were added to 
the old ones. Among these new prayers is what is called the 
Prayer of Humble Access, which begins with the words ‘‘ We 
do not presume to come to this thy Table, O merciful Lord.” 

Queen Mary did not reign for very long. This poor Queen 
lived unhappily and died unhappily. English people are the 
kindest people on earth. ‘They love jokes and good cheer and 
friendship, and even those of them who did not at all agree 
with Bishop Latimer and Bishop Ridley and Archbishop Cran- 
mer were sorry when they were put to a cruel death, and were 
angry with the Queen who condemned them. 

I know that it must be very difficult for you to understand 
what happened in England just at this time, but I want you to 
try very hard, because if you do not understand, then you 
certainly will not be able to understand the rest of my story. 
Let me tell you again in a very few sentences. It was not the 
English people but the English King who quarrelled with the 
Pope. It was not the English people but a few quite good 
priests and a few very wicked greedy nobles who decided that 
the English Church should cut itself off from the Roman Church. 
At first this made the English people very angry. ‘They rose 
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in rebellion against Henry VIII. They were quite sullen during 
the reign of his son Edward VI., and they rejoiced when Queen 
Mary, who was a good Catholic, came to the throne. But 
during the reign of Mary a great many of them altered their 
minds, because they felt that the leaders of the Roman Catholic 
Church were the enemies' of England, and because they hated 
Mary’s persecutions. 

But though the Church of England had broken away from 
the Roman Church, it still had its archbishops and bishops and 
priests, who were ordained by the laying on of hands, and who 
inherited the power given by Our Lord to the Apostles, just as 
the bishops and priests of the Roman Church and of the Eastern 
Church inherited that power. The services in church were 
sadly altered, and many very foolish things were done. But 
the English bishops and priests never lost their divine authority, 
and the English Church never ceased to be part of the Catholic 
Church. It could not alter, you see, because what God has 
given man can never take away. 

There is one other thing that is very important for you to 
know. Before the Reformation, nearly everybody in England 
went to church every Sunday to hear Mass. Everybody went 
to confession and everybody made his Communion at least once 
a year. Since the Reformation, I am sorry to say, quite a large 
number of people in our country have never gone to church at 
all. After the Reformation, some of the people of England 
found a new religion, but many more of them lost their religion 
altogether. I am sure you must know lots and lots of people 
who never go to church, and when you think of them you will 
realise what a dreadful misfortune the Reformation was. 

When men become irreligious, they nearly always become 
wicked. Never had there been such open sin in England as 
there was in the reign of Edward VI., the boy King. The people 
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were wicked and the clergy were ignorant ; many of them, indeed, 
could not even repeat the Ten Commandments. The schools 
and Universities were almost empty, and in some parishes no 
sermon had been preached since the good friars had been driven 
away. 

I believe that when all our friends learn that the English 
Church is, as it has always been, the Catholic Church in 
England, when the Mass is celebrated with beauty and dignity 
in all our churches, and when it is understood that the Catholic 
Religion teaches us to be kind and happy and cheerful, then the 
churches will be as full as they were in the long-ago days in 
Merrie England. 
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Queen Elizabeth and the Puritans 


OOR Queen Mary was followed on the 
m=| throne by her sister Elizabeth, who was one 
f the very cleverest women who ever 
|=] lived. Elizabeth loved England, and the 
fie one thing that she wanted was to make 
“England the most powerful country in 
| Sa =« the world. She did not care very much 
aRoat idee. but she believed in the teaching and the 
practice of the Catholic Church. She wanted the English 
Church to be independent of Rome, but all through her reign 
she fought hard and successfully that it should keep its 
Catholic heritage. She was crowned according to the old 
Catholic rite and she went to Mass after her coronation. 

Queen Elizabeth was in a very difficult position when she 
came to the throne, and the Church was in a very sad state. 
There had been so many changes during the reigns of 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Mary, that it was natural that 
many parishes should have no priest at all and that many churches 
should be dirty and neglected, with broken windows and half- 
destroyed images. Elizabeth loved order, and she made up her 
mind to bring order back to the Church. She really wished 
to make up the quarrel between England and the Pope, but 
that was very difficult. 

The King of Spain had become the bitter enemy of England. 
He was the most powerful of Roman Catholic kings, and Eliza- 
beth was obliged to make friends with the Protestant princes of 
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Germany. As I dare say you know, the King of Spain sent the 
great Spanish Armada against England and Elizabeth, and the 
hardy English sailors went out into the English Channel with 
the great Sir Francis Drake and Lord Howard of Effingham, 
who was, by the way, a Roman Catholic, to fight against the 
Spaniards and protect England’s shores. I expect you have 
read the story of this great fight, and I am sure, if you have, you 
have felt very proud that Englishmen should have been so brave 
and that the little English ships should have beaten the great 
Spanish ships. 

The coming of the Armada, with the blessing of the Pope, 
naturally made the English people still angrier with him, and 
soon afterwards something else happened that made peace 
still more difficult. The Counter-reformation, of which I have 
told you, had by this time worked its way through Europe, 
and the Roman Church had been reformed and cleansed. ‘The 
priests were now earnest and enthusiastic, eager to save souls, 
and the Pope, Pius V., was a strong, enthusiastic man whose one 
thought was to make the Church strong enough to carry out 
its Master’s orders. He felt that this could never be while the 
English Church was separated from the Roman Church. In 
this I think the Pope was quite right. Reunion, as it is called, 
which means the joining together again of the two churches, 
is a blessing for which all good Catholics pray. But Pius V. 
tried to bring about reunion in the wrong way. He thought 
quite wrongly that Elizabeth was an enemy of the Catholic faith, 
and he issued a bull of excommunication and deposition against 
her. He said that she was no longer Queen of England, that 
she was not to be allowed to hear Mass or to make her Com- 
munion, and that the English people ought to drive her off the 
throne. 

The bull did no good at all. The English loved Elizabeth 
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all the more and hated the Pope worse than ever. Moreover, 
as time had gone on, more and more of them had become 
Protestants. The Roman Catholics in England suffered cruelly 
after the bull was issued. Some few of them plotted against 
the Queen and tried to make her cousin, Mary, Queen of Scots, 
Queen of England in her place, but most of the Roman Catholics 
were good and loyal people. Elizabeth, however, said now that 
they were all her enemies, and two hundred of them, priests, 
laymen, and women, were cruelly tortured and put to death. 
I dare say that you have often heard that Queen Mary was very 
wicked and that Elizabeth was very good. The truth is that 
Queen Mary was foolish and unfortunate, and Queen Elizabeth 
strong and clever, but both Queens were quite willing to kill 
the people who disagreed with them. We are very lucky not 
to have lived in those bad times. 

Elizabeth persecuted the Roman Catholics, but she was 
never a Protestant, and she never faltered in her struggle not to 
permit the English Church to be Protestant, and we must be 
grateful to her for this, for she had to fight against a very eager 
and very stubborn part of her own people. 

These men had listened to John Knox, the Scotsman, and 
other Protestant preachers who taught them that the Church 
ought to have no bishops at all, and that so long as it had bishops, 
the Church of England was just as bad as the Church of Rome. 
They were called Puritans, and they had the same beliefs as 
the modern Baptists and Congregationalists in whose chapels 
people sing hymns and listen to sermons, but never worship 
Our Lord on the altar, or ask Our Lady and the saints to help 
them to be good. 

The Puritans denied that grace is received ‘when we are 
baptised; they denied the Real Presence of Our Lord in the 
Holy Eucharist; they denied that God offers salvation to all 
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men, and they believed that he was so cruel as to wish only a 
few men to be saved. They said that the priest in church should 
wear his ordinary clothes, and they wanted to forbid the use of 
the Prayer-Book. 

Elizabeth really disliked the Puritans far more than she 
disliked the Roman Catholics, and in order that they should 
not have their way in the Church of England, she asked Par- 
liament to pass laws settling the faith of the Church, and she 
published the Book of Common Prayer, which we still use, and 
ordered it to be used in all the churches in England. 

The Church, the Kingdom of God, can only obey laws that 
it makes for itself under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and 
perhaps the greatest misfortune that the Reformation brought 
to us is that it made the Church of England subject to laws 
passed by the English Parliament. But while we know this, 
we can be glad that Elizabeth’s Parliament said that every 
member of the Church must believe the Nicene Creed. 

There are many things in the Book of Common Prayer which 
we Catholics should like to alter, but we rejoice that it teaches 
Catholic doctrine. Elizabeth ordered that it should include 
what is called the Ornaments-Rubric. This is a very long word 
which I am sure you do not understand, but the Ornaments- 
Rubric contains the instructions to the priests to wear vestments, 
chasubles, dalmatics, and tunicles which we all love so much to 
see whenever the Holy Sacrifice is offered on the altars of our 
churches. The English priest who does not wear these vest- 
ments is disobeying the laws of the Church. 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth was a very wonderful time in 
England, and also a very sad time. It was a wonderful time 
because in her reign the great Shakespeare lived, the greatest 
of all English poets, and because England became strong and 
respected. It was a very sad time because the poor people in 
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England had grown more and more wretched. There was no 
one to help them now that the monasteries were shut up, and, 
for the first time in the history of our country, men and women 
and children had to tramp along the country roads in rags, with 
very little to eat and with no homes of their own. 

Things happen in a funny way in this world, and when 
Queen Elizabeth died without any children, she was followed 
on the throne by the son of Mary, Queen of Scots, whom she had 
put to death. This son reigned in England under the title of 
James I. James had left his mother’s Church, or otherwise it 
is certain that he would never have been allowed to come from 
Edinburgh to London tobecrowned King in Westminster Abbey. 
It was while James was King of England that the Authorised 
Version of the Bible, the book which we all know so well, was 
published. ‘There had been many other English versions of 
the Bible before the Authorised Version, but this is the best and 
most wonderful. When you grow older you will discover that 
the writing is what is called beautiful literary art. But even now 
I am sure you feel the beauty of such words as “‘ The Lord is 
my Shepherd, I shall not want’”’ in the Psalms, and in all the 
writing of the story of Our Lord’s life in the New Testament. 

During the reign of James I., the Puritans grew stronger and 
stronger. They were, as you have probably guessed, very 
tiresome and foolish people. We who are Catholics know that 
God is everything that is splendid. He is Truth; he is Holi- 
ness; he is Wisdom; and he is also Beauty, and we know that it 
is only right that the Church, which is the house of God, should 
be made as beautiful as we possibly can make it. We love to 
have in our churches fine windows and splendid altars and lovely 
images. But the Puritans thought that God hated beautiful 
things. I do not in the least know why they thought this, but 
they were so foolish that they pulled down altars and smashed 
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lovely images and destroyed windows, and, as I have said, 
they thought that the priests ought not to wear vestments or 
even surplices. The Puritans hated fun and laughter. They 
thought that people ought to go about with long faces and 
be gloomy all the time, and most gloomy of all on Sundays. 
Most of the English people were never Puritans. They loved 
all the jolly things that the Puritans so foolishly said were 
wicked, but the Puritans, though they were always few, were 
active and determined and often rich, and for a time they had 
their way in England. 

It is sometimes said that they were good men though they 
were mistaken. The truth is that they did more mischief than 
all the wicked kings put together, because they made religion 
hateful by their gloomy hypocrisy, and because of their folly 
the common people turned away from God and his Church. 


Hie: 


CHAPTER TEN 
King Charles the Martyr 


“JAMES I. was not a good man, but his son, 
King Charles I., whom we think of as King 
Charles the Martyr, was one of the best 
and most pious kings who ever sat on the 
English throne. But like many other good 
men, while Charles wanted to do what was 

, | right, he often did the right thing in the 
wrong way, ae it was partly because of this that during his 
reign great misfortunes came to him and his family and to the 
Church. 

When Charles I. became King, Catholic practice was once 
more firmly established in the English Church. Lancelot 
Andrewes, Bishop of Winchester, was one of the most famous 
and most Christian of the bishops of the time, and in his chapel 
there were copes and incense and lights on the altar, and the 
mixed chalice and wafer bread were used at the celebration of 
the Holy Eucharist. Bishop Andrewes, too, kept all the days of 
fasting ordered by the Catholic Church, and taught his people 
regularly to make their confessions. You are sure to be told 
one of these days that all these good things were abolished in 
the Church of England at the time of the Reformation, and that 
they have only been brought back by some few priests very 
lately. That is not true. They have always been ordered by 
our Church, even though the orders have often been disobeyed. 

Now we have come to another very difficult place in the 
history of the Church, and you must again try very hard to 
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understand what I am telling you. The story of the reign of 
Charles I. is the story of a quarrel between the King and the 
Parliament. ‘The Parliament had been set up in England long 
before the reign of Charles I. In his time it was an assemblage 
of the lords of the kingdom, who sat in the House of Lords, and 
of men chosen by the city merchants and country gentlemen, 
who sat in the House of Commons. It was the business of Par- 
liament to help the King to make good laws and to govern the 
country fairly and justly. The poor people who worked in the 
fields and in the shops and factories of the cities did not have 
anything to do with the government of England until long years 
later. No one ever thought of asking them what they wanted, 
though it is certain that most of them much preferred good 
King Charles I. to the sour, pleasure-hating members of his 
Parliament. 

The Members of Parliament were, in King Charles’s reign, 
nearly all Puritans. They said that it was they who ought to 
make the laws, while Charles said that he had been appointed 
by God to be King, and that therefore he should make what laws 
he liked and settle the taxes that the people must pay. ‘The 
Parliament said that the King had no right to do this unless 
they agreed, and then the quarrel began, and the quarrel soon 
ended in war. The soldiers who fought on the side of the 
Parliament were led by a clever general, called Oliver Cromwell, 
and the soldiers who fought for the King were led by Prince 
Rupert. The Parliament’s soldiers were called Roundheads 
and the King’s soldiers were called Cavaliers. Because the 
Parliament’s soldiers were Puritans and the King loved the 
Church, it was natural that the Church should be on his side 
and that the Parliament should hate the Church as much as it 
hated the King. 

Among the King’s friends was a brave bishop called William 
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Laud. Laud knew that the Church of England was part of 
the Catholic Church, and although he was not willing to obey 
the Pope, he believed in the Catholic faith as it had been taught 
since the days of the Apostles. He refused to let the Puritans 
have their will in our churches, and it was to him perhaps more 
than to any other man that you and I to-day are still able to 
worship God in our parish churches as our forefathers wor- 
shipped him hundreds and hundreds of years ago. Laud 
knew, as we know, that the Church of Rome is part of the 
Catholic Church, though not the whole of it. He knew that God 
loved all the world, and he had no patience with the Puritans, 
who taught that God only loved just a few people whom he had 
specially chosen. 

King Charles made Laud Archbishop of Canterbury, and he 
at once set to work to see that the services in the parish churches 
were carried out decently and in a proper way, and this made 
the Puritans very angry. They, as I have told you, said that 
the people ought to be gloomy on Sundays. But Laud said 
that Sunday was a feast day and that, when people had been to 
Mass, it was quite right and proper that they should play games 
and amuse themselves in a decent and pleasant manner. The 
Puritan Parliament was so angry with Laud for saying this that 
it actually passed a law forbidding people to play games on 
Sunday and ordered them to be put in prison if they disobeyed. 

Laud was not in the least afraid. He defied the Parliament. 
He told the priests to teach the people the duty of confession, 
to tell them of the Real Presence of Our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament, and to bid them say prayers for the dead. 

Because Archbishop Laud was so good a Catholic, God gave 
him courage, too, to punish the wickedness of the rich and 
powerful. If a country squire stole land from the poor people, 
Laud made him give it back. If a friend of the King treated his 
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wife cruelly, Laud had no mercy for him. He ordered rich and 
poor alike to go to church regularly as they had gone before 
the Reformation, and he took care that his orders were obeyed. 

Unhappily, the Puritans grew stronger and stronger, and 
their hatred of the Church became more and more bitter. When 
Laud made the clergy wear proper vestments in church, one of 
the Puritans said that “ devils in surplices, hoods, copes, and 
rochets are come among us,”’ and another called Laud and the 
other bishops “ robbers of souls, limbs of the beast, and factors 
of Antichrist.”” ‘This all sounds very silly to us, but it shows the 
bitter hatred that the Church had to face in England. 

At last the Puritans grew much stronger than the King, so 
much stronger indeed that he was no longer able to defend his 
friends, and in the year 1640 Parliament sent soldiers to Lam- 
beth Palace to arrest Archbishop Laud and to take him to the 
Tower of London. He wrote in his diary: “I stayed at 
Lambeth till the evening to avoid the gaze of the people. I 
went to evening prayer in my chapel. ‘The Psalms of the day 
and chapter fifty of Isaiah gave me great comfort. God make 
me worthy of it and fit to receive it. As I went to my barge 
hundreds of my poor neighbours stood there and prayed for my 
safety and return to my house, for which I bless God and them.” 
The Puritans hated Archbishop Laud, but the poor people 
loved him, for the poor had not forgotten that since the beginning 
the Church had always been their friend and had protected them 
against the oppression of the rich. Archbishop Laud was kept 
in prison for three years. ‘Then he was given a mock trial, and 
in 1643 he was beheaded on Tower Hill, declaring that he was 
guilty of no crime and that he had always been a faithful son of 
the English Church. He was an old man of seventy-one when 
he was compelled to kneel down and lay his head on the execu- 
tioner’s block, and he died as he had lived, with splendid courage 
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and as a Christian archbishop should die. His last prayer 
began, “‘I am coming, O Lord, as fast as I can.’”’ We must 
think of Archbishop Laud with grateful love. It was wrong of 
him to persuade King Charles to make laws without first asking 
Parliament to agree. But Laud saved the English Church from 
being absolutely destroyed by the Puritans, who, if they had had 
their way, would have turned our churches into meeting-houses 
like the Baptist and Congregationalist chapels. 

And we must think, too, with gratitude of King Charles 
himself. King Charles was a Catholic. He believed, as we 
believe, that the Church of England was the Catholic Church in 
England, and he would not for one moment agree that it should 
be turned into anything else. After Laud’s death, the King’s 
soldiers were defeated by the Parliament soldiers, and he him- 
self was taken prisoner. His enemies said to him that if he 
would consent to give up the Prayer-Book and the Sacraments, 
he would be allowed to live. But Charles was far too proud and 
too good a man to buy his life in this mean way, and, as I expect 
you all know, he, too, was beheaded like his friend Archbishop 
Laud. 

After the death of Charles I., England was for eleven years 
in the power of the Parliament, the members of which hated the 
Catholic religion and wanted to force England to accept the 
religion invented by the Frenchman, Calvin. Calvinism is 
the most dreadful religion that the world has ever known. It 
teaches that nearly all men and women born in the world are 
intended by God to spend eternity in torment. If you will 
think a little, you will see how dreadful this is, because we 
Catholics know that God loves all the world, and the one thing 
that he wants above all other things is that all the peoples of the 
world shall one day be gathered together in complete content- 
ment before his wonderful throne. The Calvinists knew very 
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well that the English people hated their doctrines, just as they 
hated their gloomy faces and their gloomy Sundays. They 
knew that the English people loved the English Church and were 
very angry that the English King had been put to death, so they 
sent soldiers all over the country to prevent the people from 
saying what they thought. As I have already told you, the 
Calvinists hated everything that was beautiful, and they went 
into the churches with hammers and axes and broke the stone 
altars and beautiful images of Our Lady and the saints. A law 
was made by Parliament forbidding the use of our’ Prayer-Book 
even in private houses, and because men who hate true religion 
also hate other people to enjoy themselves, dancing and going 
to the theatre were also forbidden. It was forbidden to hear 
Mass or even to go to church on Christmas Day, and it was 
ordered that there should be no religious service when people 
were married. 

The people in England grew angrier and angrier when these 
new laws were passed, and there were riots all over the country. 
But the people could do nothing because the Parliament had so 
many soldiers in their pay. Clergymen were driven out of the 
parishes and wandered about the country, often without enough 
toeat. Many bishops were put in prison. One of these bishops, 
Wren, the Bishop of Ely, was kept in the Tower of London for 
twenty years. We remember his name because he was the uncle 
of Christopher Wren, the great architect who, some years after- 
wards, built St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Puritans’ great leader, 
Oliver Cromwell, really hated the religious persecutions which 
his Calvinist friends loved, but he did not dare to go against 
them, and while he lived they held their power and were able 
to put the English people under their feet. When Cromwell 
died, hundreds of the people found their courage again. They 
rebelled against the tyranny of the Puritans, and they sent to 
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Holland for King Charles’ son to come back to England and to 
reign over the country. King Charles II., as he was called, 
arrived at Dover in 1660, and bonfires were lighted all over the 
country, and men and women sang and danced, happy in the 
thought that the gloomy Puritans who had made their lives so 
unhappy for so many years had now lost their power. 

Now try and remember what I told you in the last three 
chapters. ‘The Church of England broke away from the Church 
of Rome because Henry VIII. quarrelled with the Pope. ‘The 
English people had no quarrel with the Pope, nor did they want 
to change the religion which had given their fathers comfort 
and happiness. Afterwards, because England quarrelled with 
Spain, whose King was the Pope’s friend, the English people 
began to hate the Pope. But the Church of England always 
remained part of the Catholic Church, and all the efforts of 
the Puritans to make the Church of England Calvinist were 
defeated first by Queen Elizabeth and afterwards by King 
Charles I. and Archbishop Laud, while the Puritans them- 
selves were finally beaten, because the common Englishmen, 
the people who wove cloth and built houses and served in 
shops and planted fields and did the everyday work of the 
country, refused to accept the new religion that they taught, 
and detested their sour faces and gloomy laws. 
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HEN 5Charles II. came back to England, 
bishops who had been imprisoned by the 
Puritans were released, and others who 
had escaped to foreign countries returned 
home. A thousand priests returned to 
their parishes, and pious men and women 
all over the country began to try and undo 
some of the harm that the Puritans had committed. They 
had learned to love their Prayer-Book all the more because 
Oliver Cromwell and his friends had forbidden them to use 
it. The Puritans wanted to abolish bishops altogether, but 
the people knew quite well that the Catholic Church with 
its properly ordained bishops and priests had been instituted 
by Our Lord himself, and when the bishops were again allowed 
to go back to their sees they were greeted with joy and 
affection. Men were glad when they saw the clergyman once 
more wearing his surplice in the church, or met him in the 
street in his cassock and square cap. 

In Durham Cathedral copes were worn by the canons and 
the candles were again lighted on the altar, and in Ely Cathedral 
incense was burned at the celebration of the Holy Eucharist. 
The Puritans had turned the choir of St. Paul’s into a barracks 
for soldiers, but the great church was soon restored and purified. 
Lichfield Cathedral was rebuilt, and everywhere in the parish 
churches altar cloths, altar vessels, candlesticks, and surplices 


were again provided. Men knew then, as they know now, that 
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the worship of the great God should be beautiful and orderly 
and dignified. Charles II. himself was a good-natured man 
who thought only of pleasure and cared nothing for religion. 
Idle men and women assembled at his Court at Whitehall, and 
the King himself did not bother about the proper government 
of the country or about any serious things. So it happens that 
when we think of what is called “‘ Restoration England,” we are 
tempted to believe that there was nothing in our country then 
but noisy, silly pleasure and all sorts of wickedness. But that 
was not so. 

Outside the Court there were hundreds and thousands of 
good men and women who loved their Church and made regular 
confessions and Communions, and who lived good and saintly 
lives. Among them was a famous man called John Evelyn, 
who wrote a long diary, which I hope you will all read one of 
these days. I expect that you will be told that confession is a 
new thing in our English Church, and that we have borrowed 
it from our brothers in the Roman Catholic Church. But you 
now know that, long after the Reformation and the quarrel with 
Rome, confession was a regular rule in our own Church. 
Evelyn used to make his confession to a good bishop called 
Jeremy Taylor, who wrote a book called “ Holy Living and 
Dying,” which we still read. 

You will not, I think, find it hard to understand that it 
was impossible for the Church to recover all at once everything 
that it had lost, and, indeed, it was to pass through many sad 
years before it again had all the Catholic privileges that Our 
Lord had given to it. After the Restoration, for instance, in 
most churches the Holy Eucharist was only celebrated three or 
four times a year, although in some churches there was a cele- 
bration once a month. We, of course, know that Mass ought 
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In one of his books, Dr. Percy Dearmer has written, ‘“‘ The 
English Church since the Reformation has been like an old 
garden gradually recovering from the havoc of a steam plough.” 
Just think what this means. Think of a beautiful garden full 
of flower beds and neat paths, well looked after by the gardeners, 
with the flowers all planted in their proper places. And then 
suppose that a steam plough was driven up and down that garden, 
across the paths and the beds, making great furrows wherever 
it went. Most of the flowers would be rooted up, a great many 
of them would be destroyed, and where before there had been 
neatness and order there would now be nothing but ruin and 
disorder. When you plough land and turn over the sods, 
things afterwards grow much better than they grew before, and 
it may be that the ploughing up of the English Church at the 
Reformation has made it possible for us in these happier times 
to have a better and more beautiful church garden. But whether 
this is true or not, you will understand how many years it took 
to brush up the paths and make the beds tidy again and to take 
away the dead plants. So that when it seems to us very sad and 
wrong that at the end of the seventeenth century the Mass should 
have been heard so rarely in our churches, you must remember 
the ruin that was wrought at the Reformation and by the 
Puritans during the time that they ruled England and tried to 
destroy her Church. 

When he first returned home, King Charles was very anxious 
that all the people of England should belong to the Church of 
England, as they had belonged to it in happier days. So he 
told some of the bishops to meet some of the Puritans and 
talk things over. But the Puritans came to this meeting 
with a Prayer-Book that they had written themselves, and 
they demanded that this should be used instead of the Book 
of Common Prayer, and they said that the people should 
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be ordered not to keep Lent or the saints’ days, not to 
kneel when they made their Communion, and not to cross 
themselves. And the bishops soon saw that it was impossible 
to make friends, and that the Puritans must go their own way 
outside the Church. By,this time the Puritans had quarrelled 
among themselves, and were divided into two parties, each of 
which hated the other almost as much as they both hated the 
Catholic Church. 

Ever since this time Christians in England have been divided 
into three different bodies. First there are the members of the 
Church of England, the Catholic Church in England. Then 
there are the Roman Catholics, the faithful children of the 
Pope. And then there are the Nonconformists or Puritans— 
two names for the same people—who worship God in their own 
way in their chapels. The Catholics believe that the whole 
world was redeemed from sin when Our Lord died on the Cross ; 
that we can all enter the Kingdom of God by means of the 
Sacrament of Baptism; and that we can gain strength to obey 
the laws of the Kingdom by means of the Sacraments ad- 
ministered by the priests chosen and set apart by God himself. 
The Nonconformists have no priests, and do not value the 
Sacraments as Catholics value them. 

Nowadays, if a man is a Roman Catholic or a Nonconformist, 
he may go to his own place of worship on Sundays just as we go 
to our parish churches. ‘There is what is called Liberty of 
Conscience in this England of ours, but there was no Liberty 
of Conscience in England when Charles II. was King. The 
Parliament passed a law that made it a crime for anyone to go to 
a Roman Catholic or to a Nonconformist church, and many 
men and women who refused to obey what was, I am sure you 
will agree, a bad and foolish law, were put into prison. Among 
these people was John Bunyan, who wrote that splendid book 
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‘The Pilgrim’s Progress ” while he was imprisoned in Bedford 
Gaol. 

Parliament was not quite so silly as may seem to you when 
it made this law. The Puritans had beheaded King Charles I. 
and Archbishop Laud, had tried to destroy the Church and had 
made the lives of the common people miserable, and it was 
natural that lots of people should have wanted to force the 
Puritans to alter their minds. If they had been wise, they would 
have known that persecution only makes men more stubborn and 
determined. As for the Roman Catholics, just as Englishmen 
thought of them in the days of Queen Elizabeth as friends of the 
King of Spain, so now they thought of them most unfairly as 
friends of the King of France. The King of France was 
Louis XIV., a clever and ambitious man, and, of course, a 
Roman Catholic, and many English people believed that the 
English Roman Catholics wanted to betray their country 
to the French King. This was not in the least true, but I 
am telling you all this that you may understand why laws 
were passed against the Nonconformists and the Roman 
Catholiceti. 2 

Charles II. died in 1685, and the next King was his brother 
James II. James was a Roman Catholic, and the one thing that 
he wanted above all other things was to bring the English 
Church and the English people back to obedience to the Pope. 
We cannot blame King James for this. It would have been a 
very good thing if it had been possible for him to unite the 
English Church and the great Roman Church once more. But 
poor James was a silly man who always found the wrong way in 
which to do everything. Instead of trying to persuade the 
English people, he tried to drive them, and the English people 
are always very difficult to drive. Pope Innocent XI. was far 
wiser than King James, and he tried hard to prevent him from 
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being silly, and most of the Roman Catholics in England were 
also opposed to the King’s stupid way of dealing with his country. 
King James quite naturally wanted to alter the law that forbade 
Roman Catholics to have Mass in their own churches, but 
instead of asking Parliament, he tried to alter the law himself. 
He issued what was called a Declaration of Indulgence, in 
which it was said that people who went to a Nonconformist 
chapel or a Roman Catholic church should no longer be arrested 
and put into prison, and he ordered that the Declaration should 
be read in the churches by all the priests on a certain Sunday. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, however, and six other bishops 
said that the King had no right to tell them to do this, and they 
wrote him a very polite letter asking him to withdraw the 
order. ‘The King was very angry with the bishops for opposing 
his will, and he had them arrested and taken to the ‘Tower 
of London. 

When the people heard what had happened they, in their 
turn, were very angry with the King. The bishops were put 
into barges and taken down the Thames to the Tower, and the 
river was covered with boats filled with people who cheered 
them and asked them for their blessing, and even the soldiers 
in the ‘Tower, whose duty it was to guard the bishops, knelt 
down with tears in their eyes that such good men should be 
treated so badly. All over England, men and women prayed 
that the bishops should be released, and everywhere there was 
greater and greater anger with the foolish King. When at last 
the bishops were put on their trial and found not guilty, bon- 
fires were lighted all over the country and there was great 
rejoicing everywhere. Men were glad that the Church of 
England had been strong enough once again, as in the time of 
St. Dunstan, St. Anselm, and St. Thomas, to resist the orders 
of the King. 
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One of the bishops who so bravely opposed the King was 
Bishop Ken of Bath and Wells, who wrote two hymns, which 
I expect you all know. The first is the Morning Hymn, which 
begins: 

Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run; 

Shake off dull sloth, and joyful rise 
To pay thy morning sacrifice. 


And the second is the Evening Hymn, which begins: 


Glory to thee, my God, this night 
For all the blessings of the light; 
Keep me, O keep me, King of kings, 
Beneath thy own almighty wings. 


Forgive me, Lord, for thy dear Son, 
The ill that I this day have done, 
That with the world, myself, and thee, 
I, ere I sleep, at peace may be. 


Teach me to live, that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed; 
Teach me to die, that so I may 
Rise glorious at the awful day. 


It will be nice if you remember what I have told you about 
Bishop Ken the next time you sing these hymns in church. 

Another of the seven bishops whom I should like you to 
remember is Bishop Trelawney of Bristol. He was a Cornish- 
man, and the people of Cornwall were so furious when they 
heard that he had been taken to the Tower of London and that 
the King might perhaps put him to death, that crowds gathered 
together all over the county singing: 


And shall Trelawney die, and shall Trelawney die ? 
Then thirty hundred Cornishmen will know the reason why. 
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You will know from this how the people loved their bishops 
in the time of King James. 7 

After this the English people grew so tired of James II. that 
he was obliged to flee away from London with his wife and son 
and take refuge in France, and the English chose as their King a 
Dutch prince called William of Orange, who was married to 
one of James’s daughters. Now you must remember what a 
splendid friend King Charles I. was to the Church, and you must 
remember that the Parliament against which King Charles 
fought had tried to destroy the Church. It was, therefore, 
quite natural that most Churchmen should be the friends of 
the King and have no great love for the Parliament. King 
Charles I. believed that he was appointed by God to rule 
England, and most of his friends in the Church agreed with him. 
If a king is appointed by God, it is evidently very wicked to 
drive him off his throne and choose another king in his place. 
Nowadays very few Catholics think that kings are actually 
chosen by God, and countries now are governed by Parliaments 
chosen by the people, the king’s duty being to carry out the will 
of his subjects and to see that the laws are fairly and justly ad- 
ministered. But when James II. was driven away from England 
very many good Churchmen who had opposed James, and who 
had thought him a bad King, nevertheless said that he was King 
because God willed it, and that they could not acknowledge that 
he was no longer King and that William of Orange was now King 
of England in his place. 

Archbishop Sancroft and some of the other bishops, about 
whose trial I have told you, and many priests refused to take an 
oath of obedience to William, and of their own accord went 
quietly away from their bishops’ palaces and their vicarages, 
often to suffer from want and hunger rather than do that which 
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a word which means that they would not take the oath. I 
think that most of the bishops and clergy really agreed with 
the Non-jurors, although they had not their courage and self- 
sacrifice. But some few of them were on the side of King 
William and did their best to make the Church again the obedient 
slave of the King. You will remember how many times this has 
been tried in our history. King William’s friends were called 
Latitudinarians, a tremendously long name, which means that 
they did not really believe what the Catholic Church teaches. 
They were worldly men who used their power as bishops for 
their own ends and to strengthen the authority of the King. 
William was followed by his sister-in-law, Queen Anne, who 
was a good, pious Church-woman, and owing to her the 
Church recovered some of its independence and its spiritual 
life. 

We have now got to the end of the seventeenth and to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. At this time a very great 
event happened in the life of the Church of England. You have 
often heard the command of Our Lord, “Go ye out into the 
world and preach the Gospel.’’ He meant his Church to be a 
missionary church. He did not mean men to stay quietly at 
home saying their prayers and going to Mass. He wanted them 
to face difficulty and danger and go to far-away places where 
people had never heard of him and tell them the story of his 
life and his death. In the early centuries the English Church 
was eager to obey its Master’s command. I have told you how 
English missionaries went to Ireland, and how St. Boniface went 
from England to Germany to teach and preach. But for many 
years before the Reformation the Church all over Europe had 
forgotten its missionary duty, though there were always a few 
good Christians who did not forget Our Lord’s commands. 
One of these was the beloved St. Francis of Assisi, who spent 
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part of his life preaching about Jesus to the people who followed 
the prophet Mahomet. 

Then when the Reformation came and men grew zealous 
again about religion, the Catholic Church once more took up 
the hard task which Our Lord had put on its shoulders, and in 
the sixteenth century St. Francis Xavier went to India to teach 
the people; and other Roman Catholic missionaries, caring 
nothing for discomfort or danger or even death, went all over 
the world as they had been bidden, to preach the Gospel. In 
England, however, the Church did nothing for the conversion 
of the heathen until the very end of the seventeenth century. 
Then a good man called Dr. ‘Thomas Bray, whose name we ought 
to remember, founded the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, the first English missionary society since Anglo-Saxon 
times. The S.P.G., as it is called, is still working to expand 
the Kingdom of God. For two hundred years it has sent its 
missionaries to far-away lands to win them for the Cross. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
The Church in the Eighteenth Century 


OW I come to the saddest years in the whole 
?| history of our Church. Queen Anne died, 
and Parliament, refusing to have any king 
|| who was a Roman Catholic, chose the 
g:| Elector of Hanover, who reigned in England 
| under the name of George I., and he was 

2281 followed by his son George II. and his 
ge es George III. Nobody in England really wanted 
these Georges as kings except the few rich men who had made 
themselves the real rulers of the country. 

‘After the Restoration, as I hope I have made you under- 
stand, the English Church again claimed its Catholic heritage. 
The clergy who made their churches beautiful and looked 
after the poor in their parishes were nearly all Catholics, 
and Sancroft and Ken and the other good bishops were 
Catholics. ‘The rich men, however, who ruled England during 
the eighteenth century hated the Catholics, who were, as 
they have always been, the life of the Church of England, be- 
cause they thought, or pretended to think, they did not want 
the kings whom these rich men had chosen, and would have 
liked to have the son of James II., whom some history books 
call the Old Pretender, as their king. So they set out once more 
to try and destroy the power of the Church. From very early 
years it had been the rule for bishops and priests to meet together 
every year in what is called Convocation to discuss all matters 
concerned with the government of the Church. But in the 
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year 1717 the King’s Ministers declared that Convocation should 
not meet, and it did not meet again until the year 1850 in the 
reign of Queen Victoria. It was intended that the Kingdom of 
God should no longer be ruled by its bishops and priests, with 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, but should be subject to the 
rule of man. | 

Sad things at once began to happen. Men were not made 
bishops because they were good or because they were learned, 
but simply because they were the friends of the King, and very 
bad bishops some of them were. The Bishop of Bangor, for 
instance, never went near his diocese for six years, and the 
Bishop of Llandaff, finding there was no palace in his diocese, 
went to live miles and miles away and spent all his time 
as a farmer. The rich men who ruled England, and whose 
friends had high places in the Church, said it was silly to want 
to go to church too often and to make confession and to say 
prayers. 

England was very prosperous at this time. This meant, as 
I am afraid it generally means, the rich people grew richer, 
while the poor people grew poorer. The bishops and the rich 
people were very anxious that things should remain just as they 
were, and they discouraged true religion because they knew that 
when men think of their duty to God, it is hard for them to 
forget their duty to their neighbour and to be happy and com- 
fortable when others are unhappy and miserable. 

The common people in England had been turned away from 
religion, and a great part of England, which before the Reforma- 
tion had been a religious country, by the time of the Restoration 
had grown irreligious, untouched by love for Our Lord and Our 
Lady and the saints. Now, in the eighteenth century, the few 
people who still cared and still knew how much the Church has 
to offer to its faithful children were chilled and disheartened by 
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the worldly priests and bishops. The rich lived in well-built 
and well-furnished houses and wore fine clothes. But the 
churches were neglected as they had never been even in the 
saddest times before. You would have been very sorrowful 
if you could have walked through England in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. You would have found the poor living in 
miserable houses, half starved, and hardly to be distinguished 
from the savages of far-away lands. You would have found 
the prisons and workhouses crowded with the most wretched 
and degraded men, women, and little children. Few people 
cared for the weak, the suffering, and the unfortunate. You 
would have found that most of the clergy hunted and drank and 
neither taught the people nor administered the Sacraments. 
You would have found the churches were dreary and damp and 
cold, and that the few people who went to church on Sundays 
slept while a clergyman preached a long and dull sermon. You 
would have found that Holy Communion was often only cele- 
brated once a year. Few priests went to see the sick people, 
or ever thought of administering the Sacraments to the 
dying. Christian England had become pagan England. In 
London great men were writing great books and England’s 
army and navy were winning battles. But all this mattered 
nothing while the Church had forgotten its mission. Never 
forget that without a living Church, eager to do its Master’s 
business, a country must indeed be miserable. 

God is very good, and he did not allow England to suffer 
in this way for very long. About the year 1745 a good and 
devoted priest called John Wesley, stirred by the neglect of 
religion and the sufferings of the poor, went up and down the 
country, sometimes riding on a horse sixty miles in a day, preach- 
ing of the love of God and of the necessity for repentance and 
kindness. Wesley called the people who joined him Method- 
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ists, because they lived by method. That is to say, like monks 
in a monastery, they had rules of life, very hard rules indeed, 
which they always obeyed. These Methodist preachers whom 
John Wesley taught were exactly like the hedge priests in the 
Middle Ages and like friars who followed St. Francis and 
St. Dominic. They lived with the poor and shared their 
sorrows, and they told them of the love of God. Nowadays 
the Wesleyans and the Methodists, unfortunately, have left the 
Church, and perhaps you did not know that John Wesley him- 
self was a Church of England priest all his life. One of his 
friends has told us that “‘ there was not a service or a ceremony, 
a gesture or a habit, for which he had not an unfeigned predilec- 
tion.” John Wesley, indeed, was a Catholic, and just before his 
death he told his followers always to be Church of England 
men. “ Do not cast away the peculiar glory which God has put 
upon you,” he said. 

You will see that in leaving the Church and in refusing to 
obey its bishops and priests, whose power has come from the 
Apostles, the Methodists are disobeying the command of their 
great founder. 

Although the story of our English Church in the eighteenth 
century is sad for us to read, you must remember that there were 
many good Christian men during those years who loved the 
Church and believed all that it taught. The best known of these 
men was Dr. Samuel Johnson, who wrote a famous dictionary 
and was one of the wisest men of his time. Dr. Johnson was 
unfortunate in many ways. He was generally ill, and he was not 
very good-tempered ; but he was splendidly honest and stubborn, 
the sort of man that we like to think Englishmen often are. 
When Dr. Johnson was dying, and just before he received the 
Sacrament for the last time, he said the following prayer, which 
I hope you will think is very beautiful and touching: 
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‘ Almighty and most merciful Father, I am now, as to human 
eyes it seems, about to commemorate, for the last time, the death 
of thy Son, Jesus Christ, our Saviour and Redeemer. Grant, 
O Lord, that my whole hope and confidence may be in his merits, 
and thy mercy; enforce and accept my imperfect repentance; 
make this commemoration available to the confirmation of my 
faith, the establishment of my hope, and the enlargement of 
my charity ; and make the death of thy Son Jesus Christ effectual 
to my redemption. Have mercy upon me, and pardon the 
multitude of my offences. Bless my friends; have mercy upon 
all men. Support me by thy Holy Spirit, in the days of weak- 
ness, and at the hour of death; and receive me, at my death, to 
everlasting happiness, for the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen.” 
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The Light Comes Again 


6m ~=©6 (URING Wesley’s lifetime, and in the years 
ii | & | that followed his death, many other good 
| and earnest men arose in the Church of 


| works. It was owing to their noble efforts 
seis) that Sunday-schools were first started, and 
that the ie trade was forbidden within the British Empire. 
In 1799 the Religious ‘Tract Society was founded, and now 
for more than one hundred and twenty years it has printed 
and published good books for the people to read. Five 
years later the British and Foreign Bible Society began to 
print Bibles in all languages so that people everywhere might 
read the Holy Scriptures. ‘The men who did all this good work 
were, I am sure you will feel, far better than the lazy clergymen 
and the often lazier bishops of the time of the first two Georges. 
But they did not understand really what the Church of England 
is. ‘They did not understand the meaning of the Sacraments ; 
they did not understand that the Catholic Faith is something 
far greater than just a selfish way of escaping punishment for 
one’s sins. They were good, earnest men, and they were not 
ashamed openly to say that they believed in the Christian re- 
ligion and loved our Blessed Lord. But because they did not 
understand the Church, they did not really try to make it 
purer and more useful, and things went on in the old way, 
bishops living away from their people to whom they were 
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supposed to be fathers-in-God, the clergymen hunting when 
they ought to have been preaching, and no one caring very 
much to make the churches beautiful and the services seemly. 
The few good men were Protestants. ‘They did not believe in 
the Real Presence of Our Lord in the Eucharist or in the super- 
natural powers of the priests, and they thought much more of 
Luther and Calvin than they did of the great Catholic saints. 

Things went on like this until one-third of the nineteenth 
century had run its course. No one thought very much of the 
Church of England in those days. One member of the House 
of Commons said it was a body condemned by the country, 
and this was really true. Men made effigies of bishops with 
sawdust and old clothes, and burned them in bonfires, and in 
Bristol the bishop’s palace was destroyed by a mob. Every- 
body, indeed, thought that the Church of England was soon 
going to die, and just as they were thinking this, our Church 
began once more to live a vigorous Catholic life. 

The Church is God’s Kingdom. It will exist until the end 
of time, and it is God’s way to fan his Kingdom into life when 
men least expect it. 

I have tried to tell you the names of the great men of the 
English Church for whom we ought to thank God when we 
kneel at Mass in church. And now I have to tell you about 
another little group of men, friends and brothers in the faith, 
to whom we all owe a very heavy debt of gratitude. In the year 
1833 a few men at Oxford, good pious priests, were very unhappy 
at the state of the English Church. ‘They felt that it was their 
duty to declare that our Church was and always had been a 
branch of the Catholic Church, that she had always taught the 
Real Presence of Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament and the 
doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. Of these men, those whose 
names we remember best are John Keble, a very gentle, kindly 
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poet; Dr. Pusey, a most learned theologian; and John Henry 
Newman, who afterwards became Cardinal Newman. ‘These 
men and their friends wrote a long series of tracts, in which, by 
turning up old books and seeing what English bishops had 
taught in the years gone by, they proved that the Church of 
England was not Protestant at all, as so many people thought, 
but that it was Catholic, one branch of the Church founded by 
Our Lord. If you will look back to my first chapter, you will 
see exactly what this means. There is the most tremendous 
difference between the Church of England and the Puritans 
whom people now call Baptists and Congregationalists, and 
soon. But there is very little difference between the Church of 
England and the great Roman Catholic Church. 

You will not be surprised that these Tractarians—they were 
given this name because they wrote tracts—brought down on 
their heads a great amount of abuse and persecution. ‘The 
Protestants hated them and said that they wanted to hand the 
Church of England over to the Pope. The lazy bishops hated 
them because they said that a bishop of the Church of England 
ought to be busy all the time doing good. So bitter was the 
persecution that after a while Newman left the Church of 
England and joined the Church of Rome. Men were very 
sorry to lose so great a leader, and Newman himself had a very 
sad life. He lived to be a very old man, but it was not until the 
end of his days that people really learned how sweet and good 
he was, and when at last the Pope made him a Cardinal, his 
old friends in the English Church were just as glad and proud 
as his new friends in the Roman Church. 

When next you go to church and look at the beautiful altar 
and listen to the beautiful music, remember the names of Keble 
and Newman and Pusey, for it is to them in God’s providence 
that we owe the happy privilege of seemly Catholic services. 
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John Keble wrote a book called ‘“‘ The Christian Year,” in which 
there is a poem for all the chief days of the year. He also wrote 
many hymns. I should particularly like you to learn one of 
them, written in praise of Our Lady, and I print it here in full: 


Ave Maria! blessed Maid ! 
Lily of Eden’s fragrant shade ! 
Who can express the love 
That nurtured thee, so pure and sweet, 
Making thy heart a shelter meet 
For Jesus’ holy Dove ! 


Ave Maria! Mother blest, 

To whom, caressing and caressed, 
Clings the eternal Child; 

Favoured beyond Archangels’ dream, 

When first on thee with tenderest gleam 
Thy new-born Saviour smiled. 


Thou wept’st, meek Maiden, Mother mild, 
Thou wept’st upon thy sinless Child, 
Thy very heart was riven; 
And yet, what mourning matron here 
Would deem thy sorrows bought too dear 
By all on this side heaven ! 


A Son that never did amiss, 
That never shamed his Mother’s kiss, 
Nor crossed her fondest prayer: 
E’en from the Tree he deign’d to bow 
For her his agonizéd brow, 
Her, his sole earthly care. 


Ave Maria ! thou whose name 

All but adoring love may claim, 
Yet may we reach thy shrine; 

For he, thy Son and Saviour, vows 

To crown all lowly lofty brows 
With love and joy like thine. 
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Newman was a greater poet than Keble. He wrote “ Lead, 
Kindly Light ” and “ Praise to the Holiest in the Height,” both 
of which I am sure you know, and he also wrote a beautiful poem 
called ‘‘ The Dream of Gerontius,” which you will read and love 
when you grow older. At the end of “‘ The Dream of Geron- 
tius,” an angel makes a splendid promise to a good soul left for 
a little while in Purgatory: 


Angels, to whom the willing task is given 
Shall tend, and nurse, and lull thee, as thou liest; 
And Masses on the earth, and prayers in heaven, 
Shall aid thee at the throne of the Most Highest. 


Farewell, but not for ever ! brother dear, 

Be brave and patient on thy bed of sorrow; 
Swiftly shall pass thy night of trial here, 

And I will come and wake thee on the morrow. 


For forty years after what is called the Oxford Movement— 
of course, you will understand it had this name because it began 
at Oxford—Catholics in the Church of England were persecuted 
by the bishops and by Parliament. Parliament said that it had 
the right to dictate to the Church just as kings had dictated in 
the old days. The people who understood what the Catholic 
Church really is laughed at this, and five priests went to prison 
rather than admit that Parliament had any right to interfere with 
the society which God himself had founded. The Protestants 
were often very mean and shabby. ‘They hired drunken men to 
interrupt the services and to brawl in church, and at the Holy 
Sacrifice they often behaved in a terribly blasphemous way. 
But it was God’s work that had been re-started by Pusey and 
Newman and Keble, and year by year more and more of the 
clergy and the lay people learned the meaning of the Sacrament 
and the joy of the Real Presence of Our Lord, and in more and 
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more churches there was a daily Mass with the priest wearing 
proper vestments and with incense and beautiful music. And 
so things have been going on until our day, and, even in churches 
which are not Catholic, there is a seemliness and order in the 
service which was almost unknown in England before the 
Oxford Movement began. 

While people at home, here in England, have been given 
greater opportunity to go to the Lord’s own service on the 
Lord’s own day, to make their confession to the priests, to 
worship Our Lord, the English Church has been sending its 
missionaries all over the world winning men and women to the 
Church of Christ. In 1800 there were only two hundred million 
_ Christians in the world, to-day there are five hundred millions. 
Of course, this is not all due to the Church of England. The 
Roman Catholic Church has its good and zealous missionaries 
working everywhere, and because the Roman Catholic Church 
is stronger than the English Church and much richer, it has 
probably made many more converts than we have. But our 
Church has in God’s good providence helped in the great work, 
and I want you to know that of all the great Catholic leaders in 
our Church, none was ever greater or more lovable than a mis- 
sionary who has just died. His name was Dr. Frank Weston, 
the Bishop of Zanzibar. For twenty-five years he spent his 
strength preaching to the black people in Africa, leading them 
to the altar and administering the Church’s Sacraments. Some- 
times he came home to England to urge us to be good Christians, 
but he always went back again to his own black people, and he 
died among them, weary and worn out, but certain of a high 
place among the saints of God. 

So I come to the end of my story. What is it that I have 
told you? Just this, that the Church of England is part of the 
Catholic Church, which was founded by Our Lord Jesus Christ 
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at the Last Supper in Jerusalem on the night before his Cruci- 
fixion. His Church is unfortunately broken into three parts. 
There is first of all the great Roman Church, of which we must. 
always think with love and admiration. Then there is what is 
called the Eastern Orthodox Church, to which the Christians 
belong in Russia and Gréece and the countries in the Balkan 
Mountains, and in Asia Minor. Our Church and the Orthodox 
Church are very good friends. And then there is our own 
English Church. There are three or four smaller parts of the 
Catholic Church, all in the East, and there are other Christians 
who love Our Lord and try to obey him, and yet remain outside 
his Church. Every day we must say our prayers that they will 
be led to understand, and that all these parts of the Body of Our 
Lord will soon be joined together and will work to carry out 
his great plan for the salvation of the world. 

As you read the last pages of this book, you may think how 
lucky it is for us that we do not live in the time when Christians 
were persecuted, and that there is little fear that we shall be 
martyred, as the old saints were, for our faith. But even during 
your young lives, men and women have been tortured and 
killed because they loved Our Lord and were faithful children 
of his Church. There has been, during the past few years, a 
grievous persecution of Christians, members of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church, in the great country of Russia, where men are 
trying to destroy the Church as they tried to destroy it hundreds 
of years ago, and also in many parts of Turkey. So when we 
think of the old martyrs, we must think of the new martyrs too. 
We must think with love of the Church to which they belong, 
and we must pray that if we have to suffer the same persecution, 
we shall have the same splendid courage. 
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Let us Remember 


OW, at the very end, let us think of the 
im, | English saints and the great men who lived 
|| and died for God’s Church in England and 
whose names we ought to remember: 


@ = St. Joseph of Arimathea, who brought the 
sMers| Holy Thorn to Glastonbury. 
: 2283) St. Alban, the first British martyr. 
St. mnie who built the first stone church in our country. 
St. Helena, the mother of Constantine, who found the True 
Cross and the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. 
St. David, the patron saint of Wales. 
St. Patrick, the patron saint of Ireland. 
St. George, the patron saint of England. 
St. Columba, who preached the Gospel in Scotland and Wales 
and the north of England. 
St. Augustine, the first Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Paulinus, who converted the Anglo-Saxons in Northumbria. 
St. Aidan, who built a monastery on the island of Lindisfarne. 
The Venerable Bede, who wrote the story of the early days of 
the Church. 
St. Boniface, one of the first English missionaries, who preached 
the Gospel to the Germans. 
St. Cuthbert, who, like St. Francis of Assisi, loved all men and 
all animals and birds. 
St. Hilda, our first woman saint. 
St. Edmund, the King who was killed by the Danes because he 
would not deny his Lord. 
King Alfred, the well-beloved and good King. 
St. Dunstan, the wise ruler of England and the Church. 
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St. Alphege, the archbishop who died rather than give money 
that belonged to the poor to the Danes. 

Canute, the Christian Danish King who loved God and hated 
flattery. 

St. Edward, the King who built Westminster Abbey. 
Lanfranc, the archbishop who built churches and monasteries for 
the help of the poor. 

St. Anselm, who faced great kings and was never afraid. 

St. Thomas, who was murdered in Canterbury Cathedral 
because he was the champion of the Church and the poor. 
Stephen Langton, Archbishop of. Canterbury, who forced 
King John to sign the Magna Charta. 

St. Hugh, who built Lincoln Cathedral and loved animals so 
much that a swan was always with him. 

John Wycliffe, because he translated the Bible, and because he 
and his preachers were kind to the miserable and the unhappy. 
King Henry VI., who loved learning and hated wars. 

Dean Colet, who founded St. Paul’s School, to which boys still 
go, four hundred years ago. 

Blessed Sir Thomas More, a wise and clever lawyer who was 
put to death rather than say that a king could be head of the 
Church. 

Archbishop Cranmer, a weak man, who helped to write our 
Prayer-Book. 

King Charles the Martyr, who died for the Church. 
Archbishop Laud, who saved the Church from the Puritans. 
Archbishop Sancroft, Bishop Ken, and five other bishops who 
bravely faced an angry king. 

Dr. Thomas Bray, who started the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. 

John Wesley, who, like St. Francis and the friars, loved the 
poor and preached to them. 

Keble, Pusey, and Newman, who brought back her Catholic 
teaching and ceremony to our Church. 

Frank Weston, the great Catholic bishop who ie and died for 
his African people. 
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